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THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN, 

BY  GEORGE  COLMAN. 


[Op  English  dramatists,  none  have  worked  more 
earnestly,  and  few  more  successfully,  for  the  stage 
than  the  two  Colmans,  father  and  son.  George 
Colman  "the  elder"  was  born  at  Florence  in  1732, 
his  first  play,  "Sally  Honeycomb,"  being  pro- 
duced in  1760,  with  great  success.  Of  his  many 
plays,  "The  Jealous  Wife"  and  '  The  Clandes- 
tine Marriage"  were  the  most  successful,  and  are 
those  by  which  he  is  now  best  remembered.  His 
son,  George  Colman  "  the  younger,"  was  born  in 
1762,  and  in  1785  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office 
of  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which  he 
had  long  held.  He  was  as  prolific  a  dramatist 
as  his  father,  producing  numerous  plays,  several 
of  which  still  hold  Uie  stage.  He  was  appointed 
Examiner  of  Plays  in  1824,  in  which  office  he 
gave  great  offence  to  rival  dramatists.  He  died 
in  1836. 

Of  the  many  successful  plays  of  the  younger 
Colman,  those  best  known  to  the  modern  theatre- 
goers are  "The  Heir  at  Law"  and  "The  Poor 
Gentleman."  For  "John  Bull"  he  received  the 
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largest  sum  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  paid 
for  any  drama.  His  plays  are  constructed  with 
much  regard  for  humorous  effect,  "  Ollapod,"  of 
"  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  and  "  Dr.  Pangloss,"  of 
"The  Heir  at  Law,"  being  highly  entertaining 
characters.  We  give  the  stories  of  these  two 
plays.] 

Farmer  Harrowby,  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
England,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don,— an  event  in  his  rural  existence.  He  was 
met  by  his  wife  and  daughter  with  the  warmest 
of  welcomes,  and  the  interesting  announcement 
that  their  expected  lodgers,  Lieutenant  Worth- 
ington  and  his  family,  had  arrived  during  his 
absence.  This  family  consisted  of  four  persons, — 
the  lieutenant  himself,  a  disabled  soldier  on  half- 
pay  ;  his  daughter  Emily,  a  sweet-tempered  and 
beautiful  young  lady ;  Lucretia  McTab,  a  boast- 
ful maiden  aunt,  who  had  kindly  quartered  her- 
self upon  her  poor  relations ;  and  Corporal  Foss, 
his  servant,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  and  clung  to  him  with  the 
deepest  respect  and  affection. 

The  corporal,  in  the  few  days  of  his  presence, 
had  already  made  mischief  in  the  family  of  the 
worthy  farmer,  having  infected  his  son  Stephen 
with  such  a  taste  for  soldiering  that  the  silly  fellow 
did  his  ploughing  in  a  military  dress,  carried  his 
whip  like  a  musket,  and  shot  crows  in  the  bean- 
field  by  the  manual  of  arms.  His  last  exploit  had 
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been,  while  marching  beside  his  cart  like  a  sol- 
dier, with  his  heart  on  the  battle-field  and  his 
nose  in  the  air,  to  let  his  horses  wander  into  a 
slough,  where  they  and  the  cart  still  lay  half 
buried  in  mud. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  portion  of  his  wife's 
news  was  not  greatly  to  the  liking  of  the  honest 
farmer,  who  threatened  to  beat  the  boy  like  a 
spaniel  if  he  did  not  come  to  his  senses.  As  for 
his  hope  of  helping  to  pay  his  rent  with  the 
money  received  from  his  lodgers,  that,  too,  grew 
doubtful  when  his  wife  informed  him  that  the 
lieutenant  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  as  he  had  only 
his  half-pay  on  which  to  keep  himself  and  his 
three  dependants. 

"  Why,  dang  it,  dame,"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
"I  didn't  bargain  to  let  our  best  parlors  for 
nothing.  But,  wife,  it  isn't  in  my  blood  to  be 
hard  with  an  honest  man,  who  got  his  hurt  in 
guarding  our  dear  old  England  agin  her  foreign 
foes." 

"Ah,  John,  there  you  are  at  your  old  kind 
ways  again." 

"  Hush,  dame ;  he's  comin'  now.  Let  me  alone 
to  speak  to  'un  a  trifle,  will'ee  ?" 

A  conversation  ensued  between  the  farmer  and 
his  guest,  in  which  the  worthy  Harrowby  learned 
one  thing,  that  if  his  lodger  was  poor,  he  was 
proud,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  settle 
weekly  for  his  rent. 

"  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt  if  I  take  it,  and  that 
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be  flat,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  at  length.  "  I 
be  told  that  you  am  a  brave,  good  gentleman,  wi' 
a  family,  and — and — I  beg  you'll  pay  your  way 
in  the  village  first,  and  if  there  be  enow,  at  last, 
left  for  I,  well  and  good.  But  never  distress 
yourself,  dear  sir,  for  I  mean  nothing  but  respect ; 
and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  day,  sir." 

With  these  words  the  honest  man  backed  awk- 
wardly out,  leaving  his  guest  deeply  mortified  at 
the  position  into  which  poverty  had  thrown  him, 
and  moved  by  intense  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
his  motherless  and  friendless  daughter.  Emily's 
nearest  relative,  Miss  McTab,  was  far  more  likely 
to  prove  a  burden  than  a  help.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Lord  Lofty,  whose  daughter  had  married 
the  poor  lieutenant,  and  been  discarded  by  her 
family  for  so  doing.  As  for  Miss  Lucretia,  she 
had  no  fortune  but  her  pride,  but  was  rich  enough 
in  that  to  make  amends  for  any  mere  lack  of 
money.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  was  conferring 
a  high  honor  on  Lieutenant  "Worthington,  in  con- 
descending to  live  at  his  expense. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Emily  to  her,  "  it  was  a 
year  ago  that  you  came  and  said  you  would  live 
with  us ;  when  your  brother,  Lord  Lofty,  died  so 
much  in  debt  as  to  leave  you  destitute." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear,"  answered  the  dignified 
Lucretia.  "  I  affectionately  flew  to  your  father, 
and  told  him  he  should  have  the  honor  of  main- 
taining me  in  the  future.  And  haven't  I  since, 
notwithstanding  his  obscure  situation,  kindly 
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lived  at  the  lieutenant's  charge,  in  the  most  con- 
descending way  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Your  condescension  is  most  striking,  aunt," 
replied  Emily,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  If  you  would  be  guided  by  me,  Emily,  you 
would  soon  escape  from  this  poverty,"  rejoined 
her  aunt.  "  Before  we  left  town,  now,  there  was 
Sir  Charles  Cropland " 

"Do  not  name  that  libertine  again!"  exclaimed 
Emily,  in  great  warmth.  "You  received  his 
visits  without  my  father's  knowledge.  I  have  no 
respect  for  the  man,  and  would  not  wed  the 
worthiest  suitor  without  my  father's  consent." 

"  Pshaw !  your  father's  doctrines,  child,  have 
made  him  a  beggar." 

"  Hardly  so,  since  he  is  rich  enough  to  shelter 
you,  who  asperse  him,"  rejoined  the  indignant 
daughter. 

"  Shelter !  and  to  a  McTab !  who  honors  him 
with  her  countenance!"  Lucretia  bridled  up 
with  offended  pride.  "  I  shall  acquaint  him, 
miss,  with  your  rudeness." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Emily,  leaving  the  room  in 
warmth  ;  while  Miss  McTab  spread  herself  indig- 
nantly in  her  chair,  sadly  flurried  at  the  insult  to 
her  aristocratic  dignity. 

If  Emily  had  hoped,  in  leaving  London  for  the 
country,  that  she  would  escape  the  unwelcome 
solicitations  of  her  titled  suitor,  she  was  destined 
to  disappointment.  As  it  happened,  Sir  Charles 
Cropland's  estate  lay  in  that  part  of  Kent,  and 
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he,  having  impoverished  himself  by  his  extrava- 
gance in  town,  had  just  come  down  to  the  country 
with  the  purpose  of  cutting  some  of  the  timber 
from  his  lands,  that  he  might  convert  his  family 
oaks  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  said  his  plain-spoken  stew- 
ard Warner,  on  learning  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
"  Dice  on  the  table,  and  then  the  axe  to  the  root. 
Money  lost  at  play,  and,  good  lack!  the  forest 
must  groan  for  it." 

"  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do  you 
groan  for  it  ?" 

"  Your  ancestors  had  views  for  their  posterity, 
Sir  Charles." 

"  And  I  shall  make  views  for  mine.  I  shall  take 
good  care  these  lumbering  trees  shall  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  view." 

The  unwelcome  remonstrances  of  the  stew- 
ard were  at  this  point  interrupted,  much  to 
Sir  Charles's  satisfaction,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
visitor,  a  Mr.  Ollapod,  the  village  apothecary, 
and  the  oddest  character  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

Ollapod  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  apothe- 
cary. The  administering  of  drugs  was  but  a 
small  part  of  his  accomplishments.  He  was  fond 
of  sport  of  all  kinds.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
shooting,  had  a  keen  taste  for  a  joke,  and  had 
recently  joined  the  volunteer  cavalry,  and  was 
brimful  of  soldierly  aspirations. 

"  I  am  now  Cornet  Ollapod,  of  the  association 
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corps  of  cavalry,  at  your  service,  Sir  Charles,"  he 
said,  proudly. 

';  I  wish  you  joy,"  answered  Sir  Charles, 
amused  by  his  visitor's  air  of  consequence.  "  You 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  from  the  laurels 
you  gather  in  the  field." 

"  Water  for Oh  !  laurel-water.  He  I  he  I 

Come,  that's  very  well, — very  well,  indeed.  Thank 
you,  good  sir.  I  owe  you  one." 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pursuits,  how 
goes  on  your  practice  among  the  ladies  ?"  asked 
Sir  Charles. 

"  He !  he !  I  manage  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a 
pretty  woman  now  and  then.  Do  you  take,  good 
sir?  Do  you  take?" 

"  Any  new  faces  since  I  left  the  country  ?" 

"Nothing  in  the  town.  But  in  the  village, 
near  by,  a  brilliant  beauty  has  lately  come  to 
grace  the  lodgings  of  Farmer  Harrowby.  Miss 
Emily  Worthington,  I  venture  to  say •" 

"Hey!  who?"  cried  Sir  Charles,  starting  up 
hastily ;  "  Emily  Worthington  !" 

"  With  her  father " 

"  An  old  officer  in  the  army  ?" 

"  The  same.     And  a  stiff  maiden  aunt." 

"  'Tis  she,  by  Jupiter !  the  very  girl  who  has 
just  slipped  through  my  fingers  in  London.  Olla- 
pod,  you  are  my  good  angel.  To  think  of  my 
coming  on  her  down  here !" 

"  Bless  me !  it  seems  to  be  a  surprise." 

"  An  agreeable  one.  You  must  help  me,  Olla- 
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pod.  Introduce  yourself  to  the  family,  and  pave 
the  way  for  me.  I  am  in  a  fever  till  I  make  her 
acquaintance." 

•'  In  a  fever  ?  You  need  physic,  then.  Bleed  ? 
— no,  you  need  not  bleed  ;  but  you  must  have 
medicine." 

"  If  I  take  your  medicine,  Ollapod,  I  fancy  I 
shall  bleed  pretty  freely." 

"  He !  he !  Come,  that's  very  well, — very  well, 
indeed !  Thank  you,  good  sir,  I  owe  you  one. 
Let  me  see.  Before  dinner,  a  strong  dose  of  colo- 
quintida,  senna,  and  scamony;  at  night,  a  nar- 
cotic ;  the  next  day,  saline  draughts,  camphorated 
jalap,  and " 

"  Zounds,  man !  would  you  have  me  swallow 
your  whole  shop  ?  Get  out,  you  rogue  I  the  very 
thought  of  it  has  turned  my  fever  into  a  cold  chill." 

Sir  Charles  was  judicious  in  his  choice  of  an 
emissary,  for  Ollapod  was  never  more  in  his  ele- 
ment than  when  assisting  his  friends — for  a  con- 
sideration. He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way 
to  the  Harrowby  farm-house,  where,  after  a  con- 
ference outside  with  Corporal  FOBS  and  Stephen, 
he  gained  admittance  to  Miss  McTab.  The  old 
lady,  indeed,  was  considerably  flustered  at  the 
visit,  deeming  that  her  position  as  a  lord's  sister 
was  about  to  be  recognized. 

"  A  cornet  in  the  Galen's  Head !"  she  exclaimed 
to  Corporal  Foss.  "  Show  the  gentleman  in. 
The  country,  then,  has  heard  of  my  arrival  at 
last.  Ollapod !  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name." 
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She  received  the  military  apothecary  with  great 
empressement. 

"  "We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
she  said,  after  a  preliminary  conversation.  "A 
gentleman  of  the  army  is  always  an  acquisition 
in  the  country,  where  every  sheepish  squire  has 
the  air  of  an  apothecary." 

"  Madam !  An  apothe Zounds !  hum  !" 

stammered  Ollapod.  "I — you  must  know — I 
deal  a  little  in  galenicals  myself." 

"Galenicals?  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I 
suppose,  among  the  military." 

"Operations?  Come,  that's  very  well, — very 
well,  indeed !  Thank  you,  good  madam,  I  owe 
you  one.  Galenicals,  madam,  are  medicines." 

"Medicines!  Must  I  understand,  then,  that 
you  are  an  apothecary  ?"  Miss  McTab  rose,  her 
warmth  of  manner  changing  to  a  freezing  haugh- 
tiness. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  Cornet  Ollapod,  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Head  ;  as  ready  for  the  foe  as  for  a  cus- 
tomer,— always  willing  to  charge  them  both.  Do 
you  take,  good  madam  ?  Do  you  take  ?" 

"  And  has  the  Honorable  Miss  Lucretia  McTab 
been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer  in 
drugs?" 

Ollapod  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
specimen  of  decayed  gentility;  but  he  brought 
the  lady  into  a  melting  mood  again  when  he  spoke 
of  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  and  his  pres- 
ence in  the  country. 
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"  Do  you  come  from  him  to  consult  with  me  ?" 
she  asked,  in  a  flutter  of  expectation,  after  Olla- 
pod  had  succeeded  in  making  his  meaning  clear. 

"  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  the  truth 
I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  that  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  by  the  old  elms,  at  the  back  of  the  village, 
this  evening  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which  may 
promote  Emily's  future  welfare." 

"Take  steps!  What,  in  a  walk?  He!  he! 
Come,  that's  very  well — very  well,  indeed! 
Thank  you,  good  madam,  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall 
communicate  with  my  friend  with  due  despatch. 
Command  Cornet  Ollapod  on  all  occasions ;  and 

whatever  the  gilt  Galen's  Head By  the  way, 

I  have  some  double-distilled  lavender  water,  much 
admired  in  our  corps.  Permit  me  to  send  you  a 
pint  bottle,  by  way  of  present." 

"  Dear  sir,  I  shall  rob  you." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  he  howed,  "  for  I  shall 
set  it  down  to  Sir  Charles  as  a  quart,"  he  con- 
tinued to  himself. 

And  he  continued  to  bow  until  he  had  bowed 
himself  from  the  house,  quite  jubilant  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  visit. 

Leaving  these  conspirators  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  ill-meaning  design,  we  must  seek  another 
locality,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  some  charac- 
ters, important  to  our  story,  whom  we  have  not 
yet  met.  These  were  Sir  Eobert  Bramble,  a 
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rough-grained  but  warm-hearted  gentleman  of 
the  vicinity,  and  Humphrey  Dobbins,  his  honest 
and  obstinate  old  servant,  who  spent  half  his  time 
in  contradicting  his  master,  and  the  other  half  in 
admiring  him. 

"Humphrey  Dobbins,"  cried  the  baronet,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  their  daily  arguments,  "  I  have 
been  so  long  endeavoring  to  beat  a  few  brains 
into  your  pate  that  all  your  hair  has  fallen  off 
before  I  can  carry  my  point." 

"  What  then  ?  Our  parson  says  my  head  is  an 
emblem  of  both  our  honors." 

"  Ay,  because  honors,  like  your  head,  are  apt  to 
be  empty." 

"  No ;  but  if  a  servant  has  grown  bald  under 
his  master's  nose,  it  looks  if  there  was  honesty  on 
one  side,  and  regard  for  it  on  t'other." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  you  are  as  honest  a 

Pshaw !  the  parson  means  to  palaver  us.  I  tell 
you,  I  don't  like  your  flat  contradiction." 

"  Yes,  you  do." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  don't.  But  where's  my  nephew 
Frederick  ?" 

"  Been  out  these  two  hours." 

"  An  undutiful  cub  !  Only  arrived  from  Russia 
last  night,  and  though  I  told  him  to  stay  in  till  I 
rose,  he's  scampering  over  the  fields  like  a  Calmuc 
Tartar." 

"  He's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  And  with  a  touch  of  our  family,"  rejoined  hia 
master.  "  Don't  you  think  he's  a  little  like  me  ?" 
VOL.  III.— b  2* 
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"  Bless  you,  not  a  bit ;  you  are  as  ugly  an  old 
man  as  ever  I  clapped  my  eyes  on." 

"  Now,  that's  d — d  impudent !  But  there's  no 
flattery  in  it,  and  it  keeps  up  the  independence  of 
argument." 

Frederick,  the  young  visitor  of  whom  they  had 
spoken,  was  the  son  of  Sir  JRobert's  brother  Job, 
who  had  gone  to  Eussia  twenty-five  years  before, 
married  there,  made  money,  lost  it  all  a  year  ago, 
lost  his  wife  shortly  after,  and  now  had  sent  his 
son  to  his  brother  in  England. 

This  son  proved  to  be  a  lively,  light-hearted 
fellow,  handsome  and  manly,  and  of  such  honesty 
and  independence  of  manner  that  he  at  once 
found  the  way  to  his  uncle's  heart.  In  fact,  on 
returning  from  his  ramble,  he  contradicted  his 
uncle  with  such  charming  impiidence  that  the  old 
man  went  into  ecstasies. 

"Jump  out  of  every  window  I  have  in  my 
house !  hunt  my  deer  into  high  fevers,  my  fine 
fellow !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  in  an  outburst  of  satis- 
faction. "  Hang  it,  I  like  plain  speaking !  Give 
me  a  man  who  is  always  plumping  his  dissent  to 
my  doctrine  smack  in  my  teeth." 

"  I  disagree  with  you  there,  uncle." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  You,  you  forward  rogue !"  exclaimed  Freder- 
ick. "  If  you  were  not  so  old,  I'd  knock  you  down." 

"  I'll  knock  you  down  if  you  do,"  roared  Sir 
Eobert  in  answer.  "I  won't  have  my  servants 
thumped  into  flattery ;  learn  that,  youngster." 
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"  Come,  you're  ruffled.  Let's  go  to  the  business 
of  the  morning,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah,"  rejoined  Sir  Robert. 
"  Don't  you  see  we  are  engaged  in  discussion  ?  I 
hate  the  business  of  the  morning." 

"  No,  you  don't." 

«  Why  don't  I  ?" 

"  Because  it's  charity." 

"Pshaw!  Well,  we  mustn't  neglect  business. 
If  there  are  any  distresses  in  the  parish  let  me 
hear  of  them,  Humphrey." 

The  old  man  thereupon  read  a  list  of  parish 
troubles,  all  of  which  Sir  Robert  agreed  to  relieve, 
while  Frederick  proposed  to  kick  all  the  grasping 
rascals  who  had  caused  them.  The  list  ended 
with  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Worthington,  of 
whose  uncomplaining  poverty  Humphrey  had 
heard  from  farmer  Harrowby. 

"  He  has  his  daughter,  his  wife's  aunt,  and  an 
old  corporal  who  served  in  the  wars  with  him, 
and  keeps  them  all  on  his  half-pay." 

"  Starves  them  all,  I  am  afraid,  Humphrey." 

"  Good  morning,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Freder- 
ick. 

"  Hillo  !  where  are  you  going  now?" 

"  To  talk  with  Lieutenant  Worthington." 

"  Stop,  you  rogue !  I  must  be  before  you  in 
this  business." 

"That  depends  on  who  can  run  fastest.  So, 
start  fair,  uncle  ;  and  here  goes." 

"  Stop !  why,  Frederick !    Gone !  the  jackanapes ! 
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to  take  my  business  out  of  my  hands!  I'll  disin- 
herit the  dog  for  his  assurance !" 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Humphrey. 

"Won't  I?  Hang  me,  if  I But  we'll 

argue  that  point  as  we  go.  Come  along,  Hum- 
phrey." 

Charity  was  on  its  way  to  Lieutenant  Worth- 
ington  none  too  soon,  for  disaster  had  that  morn- 
ing visited  him  with  crushing  weight.  He  had 
some  time  before  placed  his  name  on  the  bond  of 
a  friend  for  five  hundred  pounds,  trusting  to  the 
tried  honor  of  said  friend  for  paj'ment,  and  hold- 
ing his  certificate  of  life  insurance  for  security. 
Unfortunately,  death  had  stepped  in  and  rendered 
both  these  securities  worthless.  The  unlucky 
man  received  a  lawyer's  letter  that  morning, 
stating  that  Mr.  Burford's  insurance  policy  had 
run  out,  and  that  he  had  died  suddenly  while  on 
his  way  to  the  office  to  renew  it,  and  that,  there- 
fore, since  the  amount  of  the  bond  could  not  be 
collected  from  the  maker,  it  would  be  looked  for 
from  the  endorser.  Immediate  payment  was  de- 
manded. If  the  money  were  not  forthcoming 
judgment  would  be  entered,  and  the  law  be  per- 
mitted to  take  its  course. 

This  was  the  feather  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  To  raise  five  hundred  pounds  was  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  the  poor  lieutenant,  and  he 
already  saw  in  dismal  perspective  his  small  effects 
seized,  himself  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  bis  daugh- 
ter thrown  destitute  upon  the  world. 
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It  was  during  his  depth  of  depression  over  this 
unlooked-for  misfortune  that  Frederick  burst  in 
upon  him,  introduced  himself  informally,  told  the 
story  of  his  uncle's  benevolence  and  good  inten- 
tions, and  bungled  the  whole  business  so  abomi- 
nably that  the  lieutenant's  pride  was  touched  to 
the  quick,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  order  his 
indiscreet  visitor  out  of  doors.  The  impulsive 
fellow,  however,  by  a  show  of  his  real  good  feel- 
ing, managed  to  soothe  the  wounded  dignity  of  his 
host,  to  learn  from  him  his  present  need,  and  bring 
him  to  consent  to  accept  a  temporary  obligation. 

"Will  you?"  exclaimed  Frederick,  warmly. 
"  Then  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  dog  that 

"  He  thrust  both  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  Eh  ? — No !  zounds !  I  mean,  sir,  you  have  made 
me  look  the  silliest  dog  in  the  world." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  In  my  haste  to  serve  you,  I  quite  forgot  that 
I  wanted  the  means.  My  heart  was  so  full  that 
I  forgot  that  my  pockets  were  empty." 

"  I  cannot  think,  young  man,  that  you  came 
here  to  insult  me." 

"  Insult !  Far  from  it.  But  I  have  just  come 
from  Russia,  where  I  left  my  father  in  trouble, 
and  have  paid  my  last  shilling  to  the  coachman 
who  set  me  down  at  my  uncle's  gate.  Yet  my 
relation  is  rich  and  generous  ;  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  me  a  supply,  and  then " 

"  Say  no  more,  sir.  I  can  see  that  your  heart 
is  in  the  right  place.  But  I  shall  never  be  the 
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man  to  take  a  penny  from  you  while  your  father 
is  in  distress.  Yet  I  honor  your  motive,  and  shall 
cherish  your  friendship." 

Frederick  at  this  broke  impulsively  away,  con- 
fused at  the  result  of  his  thoughtless  haste,  and 
angry  at  the  fate  which  had  robbed  him  of  the 
power  to  yield  to  his  generous  instincts.  He  had 
time  enough  to  take  part  in  another  interesting 
scene — which  we  shall  presently  describe — before 
his  uncle  and  Humphrey  Dobbins  reached  the 
point  where  the  lieutenant  stood,  in  deep  reflec- 
tion, before  his  cottage. 

Their  grumpiness  of  manner  was  destined  to 
produce  as  serious  a  misunderstanding  as  Fred- 
erick's impulsiveness.  In  fact,  Lieutenant  Worth- 
ington,  fearing  that  officers  of  the  law  might 
arrive  at  any  moment  to  arrest  him  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  bond,  and  seeing  this  plainly-dressed 
and  harsh-featured  pair,  was  sure  his  time  had 
come.  Humphrey's  action  was  not  calculated  to 
reassure  him.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  lieuten- 
ant's shoulder,  saying  bluntly, — 

"  You  are  wanted." 

"  Your  name  is  Worthington  ?"  asked  Sir  Robert. 

"  It  is,  friend." 

"  Then  I  have  a  little  business  with  you  ;  and  it 
isn't  my  way  to  use  ceremony." 

"  I  expect  none  from  a  person  of  your  stamp." 

"  Stamp  !     Humphrey,  isn't  that  odd  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  the  neighbors  tell  everybody  what 
a  rum  old  jockey  you  are." 
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The  misunderstanding  thus  started  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  the  lieutenant  being  sure  that  his 
visitors  were  bailiffs,  come  to  arrest  him,  and  they 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  his  odd  answers. 

"  I  trust  you  will  place  me  in  an  apartment  in 
your  own  house,"  he  asked,  at  length. 

"  An  apartment  in  my  own  house !" 

"  Yes,  where  I  may  have  the  comfort  of  privacy, 
and  my  family  about  me." 

"  Hang  me,  but  this  is  rather  plump  from  our 
proud  lieutenant!"  said  Sir  Eobert  aside  to 
Humphrey. 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  harsh  enough  to  lodge 
me  among  the  wretched  rabble  who  are  the  com- 
mon inmates  of  your  gloomy  walls." 

"My  gloomy  walls!  The  impertinent  scoun- 
drel !"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  to  Humphrey.  "  Ho 
would  squeeze  himself  and  his  relations  into  my 
house,  and  calls  my  family  a  wretched  rabble ! 
Humphrey,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

"  I  always  told  you  that,  except  myself,  you 
keep  a  queer  set,"  growled  Humphrey. 

"  Zounds !  I'll No,  I'll  keep  my  temper ! 

But,  curse  me,  if  you  ever  set  foot  over  my 
threshold !" 

"  I  was  foolish  to  hope  for  it,"  answered  the 
lieutenant,  sadly.  "  I  might  have  known  that  one 
of  your  cast  is  deaf  to  the  petition  of  distress." 

"  The  devil  I  am  !" 

"  Yes ;  inhumanity  scowls  in  every  lineament 
of  the  hard-featured  bailiff." 
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"  Blood  and  thunder! — Bailiff! — Humphrey,  do 
I  look  a  bit  like  a  bailiff?" 

"  I  don't  know  but  you  do." 

"  Sir — I — pardon  your  mistake,"  exclaimed  the 
angry  baronet ;  "  but  I'm  in  a  passion,  for  all  that. 
To  take  a  baronet  of  the  old  school  for  a  bailiff! 
"Well,  by  Jove,  there's  no  flattery  in  that !" 

"Who  comes  here?"  queried  the  lieutenant, 
turning  with  surprise  from  his  angry  visitor. 
"  My  daughter  with  a  strange  gentleman !" 

"My  sky-rocket  of  a  nephew!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Robert.  "  Faith,  he's  not  slow  in  making  acquaint- 
ances." 

But,  while  the  parties  thus  spoken  of  are 
coming  up,  we  must  return  and  explain  how 
Frederick  Bramble  came  into  such  close  associa- 
tion with  Emily  Worthington.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  outcome  of  the  plot  which  Cornet  Ollapod  had 
formed  with  Miss  McTab,  to  give  Sir  Charles 
Cropland  the  opportunity  for  a  secret  interview 
with  the  young  lady. 

This  plot  had  worked  admirably  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Emily  was  readily  induced  by  her  aunt  to 
walk  out  with  her,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
herself  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  near,  the  village. 
In  reply  to  her  niece's  questions,  Miss  McTab 
stated  that  the  wood  before  them  was  part  of  the 
park  of  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  who,  as  she  had 
learned,  was  at  present  at  his  manor  house. 

"  Then,  we  will  have  no  more  walks  without 
my  father,  madam,"  said  Emily,  firmly. 
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"  Oh !  as  you  please ;  but Eh  !  I  declare, 

here  is  Sir  Charles  himself!" 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  Sir  Charles  and  Olla- 
pod  appeared  in  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  ap- 
proached the  ladies,  Sir  Charles  accosting  Emily 
with  a  familiarity  which  she  by  no  means  liked. 
He  engaged  her  in  a  conversation  in  which  her 
responses  were  more  short  than  gracious,  while 
Ollapod  absorbed  the  attention  of  Miss  McTab, 
whom  he  gradually  led  away,  on  pretence  of 
showing  her  a  beautiful  view. 

"  I  protest  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  a  barn," 
she  said. 

"  That's  the  only  eye-sore  in  the  view,"  answered 
Ollapod.  "It  blocks  out  the  prospect.  Fifty 
yards  farther  we  may  see  all.  A  little  swampy 
here,  to  be  sure, — better  for  snipe-shooting.  Per- 
mit me  to  touch  the  tip  of  your  honorable  little 
finger,  and  pass  you  over  the  puddles." 

Ollapod  was,  perhaps  wickedly,  unfortunate  in 
his  gallantry,  for  he  managed  to  conduct  Miss 
McTab  into  the  centre  of  a  slough,  where  she 
sank  to  her  middle  in  the  mud.  This  done,  he, 
very  ungallantly,  left  her  to  get  out  as  she  best 
could. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  between  Sir  Charles 
and  Emily  was  reaching  a  critical  stage,  he  grow- 
ing more  forward,  she  more  frigid,  with  every 
word.  So  intent  were  they  that  they  failed  to 
notice  the  approach  of  Frederick  Bramble,  who 
had  taken  that  direction  on  his  way  home. 
B  3 
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He  halted  on  perceiving  them,  it  being  impos- 
sible not  to  see,  from  their  very  attitude,  that 
there  was  something  wrong. 

"  The  prize  is  within  my  reach,  and  I  will  clasp 
it,  though  your  heart  were  colder  to  me  than  the 
snows  of  Russia,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  a  bold 
effort  to  embrace  the  shrinking  girl. 

Emily  retreated,  with  a  cry  of  distress.  As 
she  did  so  Frederick  stepped  briskly  between 
them. 

"  I  arrived  from  that  country  last  night,"  he 
said,  sarcastically,  "  and  can  give  you  some  points 
on  Russian  snows." 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

"  A  man  ;  and  as  such  bound  to  protect  a  woman 
from  insult.  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  A  man  of  some  figure  here,  sir,  as  you  may 
find." 

"  Are  you,  eh  ?  Then  I  would  advise  you  to 
insult  no  more  women  in  my  presence,  or  you 
might  find  your  figure  on  the  ground." 

"  Hark  ye,  sir ;  I  am  called  Sir  Charles  Crop- 
land'; yonder  is  my  park  ;  there  is  very  retired 
shooting  in  some  parts  of  it.  Your  name  ?" 

"  Frederick  Bramble,  at  your  service  ;  nephew 
to  Sir  Robert.  You'll  find  me  ready  for  a  morn- 
ing's sport." 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,"  answered  Sir  Charles, 
retreating  in  a  rage  at  this  annoying  interference. 

Frederick  now  turned  to  the  lady,  whom  he 
found  in  such  a  state  of  distress  that  she  was 
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near  fainting.  He  had,  indeed,  to  support  her  to 
prevent  her  from  falling. 

"  Zounds !  how  beautiful  she  is !"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Tears?  I  would  give  the  world  to 
kiss  them  off,  and  then  kick  the  scoundrel  that 
caused  them." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Emily, 
on  recovering. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  never  like  to  be  thanked 
for  doing  my  duty." 

"  I  fear,  sir,  that — I  mean,  I  hope  that  I — I 
hope  you  will  not  be  exposed  to  further  danger  on 
my  account." 

"  I  would  like  nothing  better,"  said  Frederick, 
gallantly.  "  But  whither  shall  I  have  the  honor 
of  attending  you  home  ?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  Olla- 
pod — without  Miss  McTab.  On  learning  from 
Emily  that  this  person  had  aided  Sir  Charles  in 
his  insulting  purpose,  the  impulsive  fellow  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  sending  him  to  keep  company 
with  Miss  McTab  in  the  mud.  But  at  Emily's 
request  he  promised  to  be  calm, — and  to  affront 
him  in  the  civilest  manner  possible. 

His  civility,  however,  was  very  warlike  in  its 
tone,  for,  after  a  few  words,  he  informed  Ollapod 
that  only  his  uniform  prevented  him  from  crop- 
ping his  ears  as  close  as  his  jacket. 

"  Take  care  how  you  meddle  with  a  man  of  my 
repute!"  exclaimed  the  valiant  apothecary.  "I 
am  Cornet  Ollapod,  sir,  at  the  gilt  Galen's  ^ 
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known  to  all  the  nobility  around ;  sharp  shot  in 
a  copse ;  deep  dab  at  the  broadsword  exercise ; 
charge  a  furze  bush,  wing  a  woodcock,  or  blister 
a  lord,  with  any  chap  in  the  country.  Insult 
me  as  an  officer,  and  I'll  prosecute  you.  Touch 
my  ears,  you  touch  my  honor ;  and,  shoot  me, 
I'll  clap  you  in  the  county  jail  for  assaulting 
a  freeman."  And  Ollapod,  having  delivered  him- 
self thus  valorously,  made  haste  to  take  himself 
away,  for  Frederick's  eyes  were  fastened  with 
threatening  intent  on  his  prominent  ears. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  so  much  for  the  scarlet-coated  apothe- 
cary !"  laughed  Frederick.  "  May  I  ask  your 
name,  miss?" 

"  Emily  Worthington,  sir." 

"  Worthington !  Then  you  are  the  daughter 
of  the  finest-spirited  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  she  cried,  in  high  pleasure. 
"  How  came  you  acquainted  with  my  father,  sir?" 

"  Why,  I — I  had  a  little  business  with  him ;  a 
mere  trifle.  Shall  I  take  you  to  him  ?  Will  you 
trust  yourself  with  me  ?" 

"  Trust  myself  I  Why  should  I  not  ?  I  know 
my  dear  father  will  gladly  thank  you." 

The  two  became  almost  intimate  friends  on 
their  way  home,  where  they  were  warmly  greeted 
by  the  lieutenant,  while  Frederick  settled  the  mis- 
understanding that  had  arisen  by  addressing  his 
uncle  as  Sir  Eobert. 

Lieutenant  Worthington,  however,  was  too 
deeply  interested  in  Emily's  account  of  her  rescue 
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from  insult  to  have  thoughts  for  any  one  or  any- 
thing else.  He  excused  himself,  and  withdrew 
with  his  daughter  into  the  house,  but  not  until 
she  had  anxiously  asked  Sir  Eobert  to  argue 
with  his  nephew  about  his  blood-thirsty  inten- 
tions. 

"  Argue  with  him !  of  course  I  will ;  on  that 
or  any  subject.  Who  is  the  fellow  you  have  quar- 
relled with,  Frederick  ?" 

"He  calls  himself  Sir  Charles  Cropland." 

"  He's  a  puppy.  If  you  must  fight  him,  I'll  be 
your  second.  But  bark  ye,  you  dog,  don't  fall  in 
love  with  the  girl." 

"  You're  too  late,  uncle ;  I'm  in  over  head  and 
ears  already." 

"Why,  you  blockhead,  she's  a  beggar!" 

"So  am  I;  we're  delightfully  matched." 

"  You'll  starve  her,  you  rascal." 

"  Then  I'll  starve  with  her." 

"  Come,  come,  you  idiot,  run  home,  and  order 
old  Buncles,  the  butler,  to  prepare  dinner  for  a 
party.  Bid  him  lug  out  some  claret." 

"  All  right,"  said  Frederick ;  "  and  I'll  pledge 
Emily  Worthirigton  in  a  pint  bumper."  And  oif 
he  went,  over  fields  and  fences. 

"  Umph  !  do  you  hear  that,  Humphrey  ?  If 
my  nephew  marries  this  girl,  I'll  cut  him  off  with 
a  shilling." 

"  No,  you  won't." 

"Why,  he's  as  poor  as  a  rat." 

"Suppose  he  is:  you  won't  starve  the  rat,  your 
3* 
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nephew,  when  you  feed  all  the  rest  of  the  rats  in 
the  parish." 

"  Come  along,  Humphrey ;  if  ever  I  let  you 
starve,  may  rank  bacon  and  mouldy  pie-crust  be 
my  portion." 

Sir  Charles,  who  fumed  with  rage  at  his  disap- 
pointment, was  not  long  in  letting  his  antagonist 
hear  from  him.  Ollapod  served  as  his  messenger, 
and,  meeting  Frederick  in  the  road  near  Bramble 
Hall,  handed  him  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat. 
As  he  was  reading  this  missive  his  uncle  entered. 

"  I've  sprained  my  back,"  he  groaned,  "  trying 
to  frisk  over  that  infernal  farmer's  hog  trough  ! 
If  Humphrey  hadn't  argued  I  was  too  stiff  in  the 
joints  to  jump,  I'd  have  seen  him  at  the  devil 
before  I  tried  it.  Ha!  Ollapod  ;  what  brings  you 
this  way?" 

"  Dry  weather  for  walking,  Sir  Eobert.  Glad 
to  find  the  gout  is  gone  ;  happy  to  meet  you  again 
on  a  good  footing.  Do  you  take,  good  sir.  Do 
you  take  ?" 

"I  take  your  jokes  as  I  do  your  medicines, 
Master  Ollapod, — never  take  them  at  all." 

"  Come,  that's  very  well, — very  well,  indeed. 
Thank  you,  good  sir,  I  owe  you  one." 

"  What  are  you  reading  there,  Frederick  ?" 
asked  Sir  Robert. 

"  Read  it  yourself,  sir." 

"  What !  a  challenge  from  Cropland  !  How 
dare  you  bring  it,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  here  as  Cornet  Ollapod  and  Sir  Charles 
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Cropland's  friend,"  answered  the  apothecary. 
"  But  I'll  be  happy  to  serve  both  parties  pro- 
fessionally, and  extract  a  ball  from  either,  if 
necessary,  at  the  lowest  terms."  And  the  war- 
like drug  dispenser  stalked  away  with  great 
dignity. 

After  he  had  gone,  Frederick  got  into  a  warm 
argument  with  his  uncle  against  acting  as  his 
second,  and  begged  him,  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  himself,  not  to  forget  his  father. 

"  He  loves  you,  uncle.  He  is  poor.  If  I  fall, 
remember  him." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frederick !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Kobert,  embracing  his  nephew  affectionately. 
"  Your  death  would  break  ray  heart.  What  is  all 
my  argument  worth  against  nature,  lad  ?  Come, 
say  no  more,  I'm  going  with  you.  You  must  have 

my  pistols,  and Upon  my  soul,  Frederick,  I 

love  my  brother  Job !  This  duel  will  end  in  smoke. 
I'll  write  to  Kussia.  "We'll  have  him  over;  and 

we'll  be  as  jolly  as Come,  my  dear  lad,  we 

must  prepare." 

Sir  Charles  and  Frederick  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  were  preparing  for  combat.  Lieu- 
tenant Worthington,  who  had  gathered  the  whole 
story  from  Emily,  was  not  the  man  to  let  another 
avenge  an  insult  to  his  daughter.  Sir  Eobert  had 
invited  him  and  his  family  to  dinner,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  if  only  to 
learn  what  steps  had  been  already  taken  between 
Frederick  and  Sir  Charles.  His  daughter  was 
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more  eager  than  he,  for  her  heart  was  filled  with 
apprehensions  concerning  her  brave  defender. 

Before  going,  however,  the  lieutenant  had  an 
understanding  with  Miss  Lucretia,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  herself  from  the  mud,  and 
had  reached  home  in  a  most  unsavory  condition. 
He  plainly  told  her  that  she  was  far  too  much  con- 
cerned for  the  good  of  his  family,  and  advised 
her  to  withdraw  her  countenance  from  his  house- 
hold. 

She  heard  him  with  dignified  unconcern,  and 
sharply  bade  the  corporal  to  secure  her  a  seat  in 
the  London  coach,  for  the  next  day. 

"  I'll  withdraw  myself  from  this  wretched  and 
ungrateful  family,"  she  proudly  declared.  "  I'll 
go  down  to  Scotland,  and  patronize  my  sixteenth 
cousin,  the  tobacconist  of  Glasgow." 

Our  scene  now  shifts  to  the  retired  spot  in  Sir 
Charles  Cropland's  park,  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  duel.  Sir  Charles  and  Ollapod  were  the 
first  on  the  ground,  but  they  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  Frederick  soon  appeared,  accompanied, 
to  their  surprise,  by  his  uncle. 

Little  time  was  wasted ;  Ollapod  stepped  the 
ground,  the  pistols  were  handed  to  the  principals, 
and  they  took  their  places;  Sir  Robert  looking 
on  with  moist  eyes. 

But  before  the  word  could  be  given,  they  were 
interrupted.  Lieutenant  Worthington  had  taken 
that  direction,  as  a  short  cut  to  Sir  Robert's  resi- 
dence, and  suddenly  found  himself  between  the 
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duellists,  while  Emily  and  Miss  McTab,  whom  he 
had  outwalked,  were  not  far  behind  him. 

The  lieutenant,  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scene  upon  which  he  had  intruded, 
bade  Frederick  to  stand  back,  declaring  that  the 
quarrel  was  his,  and  informing  Sir  Charles  that 
he  stood  ready  to  give  him  the  chastisement  he 
so  richly  deserved. 

"Hang  me  if  there's  any  flattery  in  that!"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Eobert.  "  I  admire  that  style  of 
argument." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  asked  Frederick. 

"  Suspend  the  business,  I  fancy,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  "There  are  ladies  coming." 

Emily  and  Lucretia  made  their  appearance  as 
he  spoke,  and  looked  with  alarm  on  the  warlike 
preparations  before  them.  The  gentlemen  has- 
tened to  hide  their  pistols,  and  Lieutenant  "VVorth- 
ington  quietly  remarked, — 

"  You  and  I,  Sir  Charles,  must  find  another 
moment  for  explanation." 

"No  better  moment  than  this,"  replied  Sir 
Charles,  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  escape  from 
the  ugly  position  into  which  he  had  brought  him- 
self. "  Miss  Worthington,  I  confess  my  fault,  and 
plead  for  pardon.  I  beg  sincerely  that  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  intercede  with  your  father  for 
his  forgiveness  also.  You  checked  me  rather 
roughly,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Frederick,  "  in 
a  course  which  I  admit  to  have  been  wrontr.  For 

o 

that  I  should  owe  3-011  thanks  rather  than  ill-will." 
VOL.  III.— c 
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"  Sir,  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  thanked  than  shot 
at,"  answered  Frederick,  "and  I  accept  your 
thanks  willingly." 

Ollapod,  seeing  that  to  beg  pardon  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  now  advanced  to  Miss  McTab, 
and  said, — 

"  Miss  Lucretia  McTab,  I  confess  my  fault,  and 
plead  for  pardon,  since  I  unluckily  left  you  in  a 
puddle ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  you'll  never  be  in 
such  a  pickle  again !" 

"  Stand  away,  you  brute !"  exclaimed  the  of- 
fended spinster,  with  enough  sourness  in  her 
voice  to  put  the  satirical  apothecary  into  as  deep 
a  pickle. 

Ollapod  next  turned  to  Sir  Eobert,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  fault  with  such  humility  that  the 
worthy  baronet  invited  him  to  dinner, — the  result 
at  which  he  aimed.  The  difficulty  being  thus 
amicably  settled,  all  the  party,  except  Sir  Charles, 
proceeded  to  Bramble  Hall. 

Here,  during  dinner,  several  pleasant  things 
happened.  Sir  Eobert  hinted  at  the  agreeable 
possibility  of  a  closer  relation  between  his  family 
and  that  of  Lieutenant  Worthington.  To  this,  how- 
ever, the  poor  gentleman  was  not  ready  to  listen. 
His  affairs  were  in  such  a  state,  he  said ;  he  had 
been  just  apprized 

"  Of  the  bond  for  five  hundred  pounds  ?"  asked 
Sir  Eobert.  "My  dear  sir,  that  is  paid.  I  am 
sheriff  of  this  county,  and  a  fellow  brought  me 
a  writ  against  you  to  day,  for  my  signature.  I 
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I 

signed  it,  sir,  in  the  form  of  a  check  on  my  bank- 
ers, which  you  may  pay  back  when  you  can." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this,  Sir  Eobert," 
answered  the  lieutenant,  gratefully.  "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  repay  this  debt  but  by  slow  and 
meagre  instalments." 

"  You  shall  give  me  security." 

"  I  wish  to, — any  in  my  power." 

"  Miss  Emily,  pray  come  here ;  Frederick,  you 
dog,  come  here.  I  appoint  you  two  trustees  for 
a  bond  Mr.  Worthington  shall  give  me, — a  bond 
of  family  alliance.  Mr.  "Worthington,  what  say 
you  ?" 

"  You  overwhelm  me, — I  cannot  speak." 

"  The  trustees  are  dumb,  too ;  but  I  see  they 
are  embracing  the  obligation  very  willingly." 

Emily,  indeed,  was  at  that  moment  in  Fred- 
erick's arms ;  and  there  we  leave  them  both,  on 
the  verge  of  a  life-long  happiness. 


THE  HEIR  AT  LAW, 

BY  GEOKGE  COLMAN. 


THE  death  of  Lord  Duberly,  an  English  peer 
of  large  estate  and  few  relatives,  had  caused  a 
most  unlooked-for  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  one 
of  England's  humble  citizens.  Henry  Morland, 
the  only  son  of  the  deceased  peer,  had,  so  came 
the  news,  been  drowned  at  sea,  while  on  his  way 
home  from  a  visit  to  America.  His  loss,  followed 
quickly  by  his  father's  death,  had  left  the  estate 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  situation.  There  was  no 
known  living  heir  to  the  Duberly  property  and 
title,  and  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a 
year  threatened  to  lapse  to  the  government  for 
lack  of  a  claimant. 

An  advertisement,  however,  for  "  the  heir  at 
law,  if  there  be  any  surviving,  of  the  late  Baron 
Duberly,"  put  a  new  aspect  upon  the  case,  by 
bringing  to  light  a  claimant  in  the  person  of  Daniel 
Dowlas,  an  humble  retail  merchant  of  the  town 
of  Gosport,  who  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
lawyers  that  he  was  a  cousin,  many  times  removed, 
of  the  late  lord. 

The  plebeian  dealer  in  soap  and  candles,  whose 
36 
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chief  accomplishment  lay  in  his  ability  to  murder 
the  king's  English,  was  thereupon  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Duberly  title  and  estate,  and  made 
a  lord  in  everything  but  lordly  mein  and  manners. 
His  wife,  worthy  mistress  Dowlas,  was  similarly 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  ladyhood,  a  position  in 
which  she  seemed  more  "  to  the  manner  born" 
than  her  good  husband.  While  he  would  have 
preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  wealth  in  his 
old  way,  she  was  determined  to  live  up  to  the 
dignity  of  the  title,  and  not  permit  the  honor 
of  the  Duberly  lordship  to  decline  in  the  hands 
of  its  new  holders. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  engage  a  learned  tutor,  that  he  might 
be  instructed  in  the  polite  art  of  pronunciation. 
As  for  herself,  she  undertook  the  delicate  task  of 
aiding  the  family  to  hold  its  place  in  the  circles 
of  fashionable  society. 

We  meet  these  worthy  heirs  to  a  windfall  of 
fortune  at  breakfast,  where  Lady  Duberly  brings 
to  an  end  a  conversation  about  their  wonderful 
change  of  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
full  justice  to  their  new  dignity,  by  saying, — 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  I  must  leave  you  for  the 
concerns  of  the  day.  We  elegant  people  are  as 
full  of  business  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat." 

"  What,  you  are  for  the  wis  a  wis  this  morning !" 
answered  his  lordship.     "  Much  good  may  it  do 
3*ou,  my  lady.     It  makes  me  sit  stuck  up,  and 
squeezed  like  a  bear  in  a  bathing-tub." 
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"  I  have  a  hundred  places  to  call  at.  Folks  are 
so  civil  since  we  came  to  take  possession.  There's 
dear  Lady  Littlefigure,  Lord  Sponge,  Mrs.  Hold- 
bank,  Lady  Betty  Pillory,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cheat- 
well,  and " 

"  Aye,  aye ;  you  may  always  find  plenty  in  this 
here  town  to  be  civil  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year, 
my  lady." 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  announced  that  Dr.  Pangloss  was 
below. 

"Oddsbobs,  my  lady!"  broke  out  Duberly, 
"  that's  the  man  as  learns  me  to  talk  English." 

"  Then  I  bid  you  good-morning,  my  lord.  As 
Lady  Betty  says,  I  wish  you  a  bon  repos." 

"  A  bon  repos  /"  exclaimed  her  husband,  as  she 
left  the  room.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the 
women  are  more  cuter  at  these  matters  nor  the 
men.  My  wife,  as  everybody  may  see,  is  as  gen- 
teel already  as  if  she  had  been  born  a  duchess. 
Doctor,  good-morning,"  he  continued,  as  his  vis- 
itor entered.  "  I  wish  you  a  bon  repos.  Take  a 
chair,  doctor." 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  striking  example,  in 
person  and  dress,  of  the  heavy  pedant,  and  whose 
conversation  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit  of 
'quotation,  declined  this  request,  on  the  plea  that 
lie  was  not  inclined  to  be  sedentary. 

"This  is  a  locomotive  morning  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  Just  hurried,  my  lord,  from  the  Society 
of  Arts,  whence,  I  may  say,  '  I  have  borne  my 
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blushing  honors  thick  upon  me.'  Shakespeare. 
Hem !" 

"  And  what  has  put  your  honors  to  the  blush 
this  morning,  doctor  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  lord.  '  Lend  me  your  ears.' 
Shakespeare  again.  Hem !  'Tis  not  unknown  to 
your  lordship  that  the  Caledonian  University  of 
Aberdeen  long  since  conferred  upon  me  the  dig- 
nity of  LL.D.  And  this  very  day,  my  lord,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  consequence  of  my  merits,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  say,  have  given  me  the 
privilege  of  adding  to  my  name  the  honorable 
title  of  A.  double  8." 

"  A.  double  S. !  I  warrant  a  man  doesn't  get 
that  tacked  to  his  name  for  nothing." 

"Decidedly  not,  my  lord,"  said  the  worthy 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  have  grown  an  inch  taller 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  new  dignity.  "  Now,  my 
lord,  to  your  lesson  for  the  day." 

"  Now  for  it,  doctor." 

"The  process  which  we  are  now  upon  is  to 
eradicate  that  blemish  in  your  lordship's  language 
which  the  learned  denominate  cacology,  and  which 
the  vulgar  call  slip-slop." 

".  I'm  afraid,  doctor,"  answered  Duberly,  "  that 
my  cakelology  will  give  you  a  tolerable  tight  job 
on't." 

" '  Nil  desperandum.'  Horace.  Hem !  "We'll 
begin  in  the  old  way,  my  lord.  Talk  on ;  when 
you  stumble,  I  check." 

The  worthy  tutor  was  kept  busy  at  checking, 
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for  his  noble  pupil  was  an  adept  at  stumbling. 
At  length  his  lordship  broke  out  in  disgust, — 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  make  poor  progress  in  my  ver- 
micular tongue." 

"  Vernacular,  my  lord.  Vermicular  is  an  epi- 
thet seldom  applied  to  tongues,  except  in  the  case 
of  puppies  who  need  to  be  wormed." 

"Ecod,  then  I  ain't  so  much  out.  I've  met 
plenty  of  puppies  since  I  came  to  town,  whose 
tongues  might  be  better  for  worming.  But, 
doctor,  I've  a  bit  of  a  proposal  to  make  to  you, 
concerning  my  own  family." 

"Disclose,  my  lord." 

The  proposal  he  had  to  make  was  the  following : 
He  had  a  son,  Dick  by  name,  who  had  long  since 
been  apprenticed  to  an  attorney  at  Castleton,  in 
Derbyshire.  He  had  written  to  him  to  come  to 
London,  and  expected  him  to  reach  town  by  that 
morning's  stage,  landing  at  the  Blue  Boar,  in 
Holborn.  He  wished  the  doctor  to  meet  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  bring  him  to  the  Duberly  mansion. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  as  yet  told 
Dick  nothing  of  his  new  dignity. 

His  lordship  further  engaged  the  doctor  to  take 
Dick  as  a  pupil,  with  the  purpose  of  mending 
his  "  cakelology,"  for  which  he  offered  to  pay  him 
three  hundred  a  year.  This  last  clause  almost 
set  Pangloss.  whose  finances  were  in  a  very  de- 
pleted state,  beside  himself  with  joy. 

"  Three  hundred  a  year !"  he  cried,  in  ecstasy. 
"  Say  no  more,  my  lord.  LL.D.,  A.  double  S.,  and 
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three  hundred  a  year  !  I  accept.  <  Verbum  sat.' 
Horace.  Hem!  I'll  run  to  my  lodgings,  settle 

with  Mrs.  Suds,  put  my  wardrobe  in  a No, 

I've  got  it  all  on,  and " 

Duberly  interrupted  the  doctor  to  give  him 
further  directions,  but  the  pedant's  head  was  so 
turned  by  the  weight  of  his  good  fortune  that  he 
could  think  or  speak  of  nothing  but  "  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,"  and,  in  his  joy,  he  danced 
about  the  room  with  the  lightness  and  agility  of  a 
bear. 

"  Why,  you  don't  hear  what  I'm  talking  about, 
doctor,"  said  Lord  Duberly. 

"  Oh,  perfectly,  my  lord — three  hundred — Blue 
Boars — in  a  stage-coach." 

"  Well,  you  shall  to  the  inn  and  bring  Dick 
away  with  you.  I  warrant  the  boy  will  be  ready 
to  jump  out  of  his  skin." 

"  Skin !  jump !  zounds,  I'm  ready  to  jump  out 
of  mine  !  Oh,  Dr.  Pangloss,  where  is  your  philo- 
sophy now  ?  '  Equam  memento.1  Horace.  Hem  I 
Bless  me,  I'm  all  in  a  fluster !  LL.D.,  A.  double 
S.,  and  three  hundred  a I  attend  your  lord- 
ship." 

That  morning's  stage-coach  did  not  fail  to  bring 
Dick  Dowlas  to  the  Blue  Boar.  He  did  not  come 
alone,  but  was  accompanied  by  two  of  his  rural 
friends,  Zeluel  and  Cicely  Homespun,  the  son  and 
daughter  of  an  honest  farmer  who  had  died  and 
left  them  homeless.  They  had  been  turned  off 
their  father's  farm  by  a  grasping  landlord,  and 
4* 
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had  come  to  London  to  seek  their  fortune,  Cicely 
being  the  more  willing  to  take  this  step  that  Dick, 
who  had  long  been  her  lover,  came  with  them. 

The  waiter  ushered  the  two  rustics  into  a  room, 
saying  to  Zekiel, — 

"  Shall  I  put  your  portmanteau  on  the  table, 
sir?" 

"  No,  but  you  don't,  though,"  cried  Zekiel,  in 
alarm,  jerking  it  from-  him.  "  I  ha'  heard  o"  the 
tricks  o'  London,  though  I  ne'er  sat  foot  in't  afore. 
Master  Blue  Boar,  you  ha'  got  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  ear,  I  can  tell  ye." 

"  La,  brother  Zekiel,"  said  Cicely,  "  I  dare  say 
the  young  man  is  honest." 

"Haply  he  may  be,  Cicely;  but  the  honest 
chaps  o'  this  town,  as  I  be  told,  do  need  a  deal  o' 
looking  a'ter.  Where  can  Dick  Dowlas,  now,  be 
a  loitering  so  long,  in  the  yard  ?" 

"  The  gentleman  that  came  in  the  coach  with 
you,  sir?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"  Yes  ;  the  gentleman  wi'  all  his  clothes  in  his 
hand,  tied  up  in  a  little  blue-and-white  pocket- 
handkerchief." 

The  waiter  volunteered  to  go  after  him,  and  the 
brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  to  talk  over 
their  affairs. 

"  I  have  known  Dick,  now,  seven  good  years," 
said  Zekiel,  "  since  first  he  came  to  Castleton ;  and 
we  ha'  been  for  all  the  world  like  brothers.  He 
be  a  little  rantipolish,  but  as  generous  a  lad " 

Dick  entered  at  that  moment,  singing  gayly, 
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and  ordering  dinner  in  a  fashion  that  confirmed 
Zekiel's  opinion  of  his  flighty  character. 

"  Zounds,  how  the  rumbling  of  the  old  coach 
keeps  whirling  in  my  head!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Didn't  I  knock  the  tits  along  nicely,  Cis  ?" 

"  Aye,  indeed,  Dick ;  except  bumping  us  against 
turnpike  gates,  we  went  as  pure  and  pleasant." 

"Pshaw,  that  was  an  accident!  Well,  old 
Domine  hasn't  called  for  me  here  yet, — can't 
think  what  the  old  boy  wants  with  me  in  Lon- 
don ;  bad  news,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Hap  what  will,  Dick,  I'll  stand  by  ye,"  said 
Zekiel.  "  I  be  as  poor  as  Job,  but " 

"  Tip  us  your  daddle,  Zekiel :  you're  as  tender 
a  heart  as  ever  got  into  the  tough  carcass  of  a 
Castleton  farmer.  Yes,  the  old  boy's  last  letter 
but  one  told  me  that  things  were  going  on  badly. 
A  bankruptcy,  I  warrant,  and  he  is  come  up  to 
town  to  whitewash." 

Their  conversation  ended  in  Dick's  opening  a 
newspaper  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  bar, 
and  reading  from  it  an  advertisement  which  they 
all  declared  was  just  the  thing  for  Cicely.  A 
young  lady  wanted  a  maid-servant,  good-natured, 
willing,  and  one  from  the  country  preferred. 
This  seemed  so  to  hit  the  mark  that  they  took  it 
for  granted,  in  their  ignorance  of  business,  that 
the  place  was  already  secured. 

"Dear,  now,  this  is  the  rarest  luck!"  cried 
Cicely.  "  Live  with  a  young  lady !  I  shall  be  so 
great  and  grand " 
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"  And  grow  giddy  with  good  fortune,  and  for- 
get your  poor  friends,  Cis,"  added  Dick. 

"  Now,  I  wouldn't  have  said  such  words  to  you, 
Dick." 

"  My  dear  Cis !  well,  I'm  sorry ;  faith  I  am ; 
and  if  ever  I,  or  my  family,  should  come  to  for- 
tune   But,  pshaw  ! — hang  it,  my  father  keeps 

a  chandler's-shop  without  custom." 

Little  did  the  rattle-brained  fellow  dream  of 
the  astounding  news  which  were  even  then  roll- 
ing towards  him,  in  my  Lord  Duberly's  carriage, 
and  which  reached  him  during  the  absence  of  his 
two  faithful  friends,  who  lost  no  time  in  answer- 
ing the  advertisement. 

"  Let  the  chariot  turn  about,"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Pangloss,  as  he  alighted  before  the  Blue  Boar. 
"  Dr.  Pangloss  in  a  lord's  chariot !  '  curra  porta- 
bur  eodem'  Juvenal.  Hem !  Waiter  1" 

«  Sir." 

"  Have  you  any  gentleman  here,  who  arrived 
this  morning  ?" 

"  There's  one  in  the  house  now,  sir." 

"Is  he  juvenile  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  he's  Derbyshire." 

"  Denominated  the  honorable  Mr.  Dowlas  ?" 

"  Honorable !  he  left  his  name  plain  Dowlas  at 
the  bar,  sir." 

«  Plain  Dowlas,  did  he  ?  that  will  do,  c  for  all 
the  rest  is  leather  and  prunello.'  Pope.  Hem! 
Tell  Mr.  Dowlas  a  gentleman  requests  the  honor 
of  an  interview." 
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The  interview  was  granted  with  little  cere- 
mony, and  the  doctor  rolled  into  the  inn  with  all 
the  weight  and  heavy  dignity  of  his  deck-load  of 
knowledge. 

"  "Well,  where  is  the  man  that  wants Oh ! 

you  are  he,  I  suppose,"  cried  Dick,  as  he  entered 
the  room  where  the  doctor  waited. 

"  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman ;  '  homo  sum.' 
Terence.  Hem !  Sir,  the  person  who  now  pre- 
sumes to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined 
LL.D.,  signifying  doctor  of  laws ;  to  which  has 
been  recently  added  the  distinction  of  A.  double 
S.,  the  Eoman  initials  for  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Dick,  with  a  like  flourish,  "  I 
am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dowlas,  to  whose 
name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined,  D.E.,  signi- 
fying debtor;  to  which  are  added  L.S.D.,  the 
Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

Doctor  Pangloss  proceeded,  with  many  circum- 
locutions, to  break  to  Dick  the  astounding  news 
of  his  father's  advance  in  wealth  and  dignity. 
But  he  was  so  long  in  reaching  the  point  that 
Dick,  much  mystified,  snatched  from  him  the  let- 
ter he  offered,  and  tore  it  open. 

"  '  Dear  Dick '  "  he  read,  "  '  this  comes  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  hoping 
you  are  the  same.'  Aye,  that's  the  old  beginning. 
'It  was  my  lot  last  week,  to  be  made — '  aye,  a 
bankrupt,  I  suppose — 'to  be  made  a' — what? 
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'  to  be  made  a  P.  E.  A.  E. ;'  a  pear !  what  the  devil 
does  he  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  A  peer, — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose ;  but — — " 

"A  peer!  What,  my  father?  Old  Daniel 
Dowlas  a  peer?  I'm  electrified !  But  let  me  read 
on — '  Lawyer  Ferret  got  me  my  titt' — oh,  title  ! — 
'  and  an  estate  of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann.,  by 
making  me  out  next  of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly, 
because  he  died  without — without  hair.1  Next  to 
kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald  1" 

"  His  lordship  means  heir." 

" '  I  send  my  carrot ' — carrot  ?" 

"  Chariot  his  lordship  means." 

" '  With  Dr.  Pangloss  in  it.  Eespect  him,  for 
he's  an  LL.D.,  and  moreover  an  A.  double  S.  And 
I  have  made  him  your  tutorer,  to  mind  your 
cakelology.  Come  with  him  to  my  house  in 
Hanover  Square.'  Hanover  Square !  'I  remain 
your  affectionate  father  to  command,  Duberly !'  " 

This  surprising  news  was  enough  to  turn  Dick's 
head.  To  be  suddenly  elevated  from  the  position 
of  son  of  a  bankrupt  to  that  of  heir  apparent  of 
a  lord!  His  wits  almost  gave  way  under  the 
accession  of  dignity,  and,  inspired  by  his  concep- 
tion of  what  was  demanded  of  him  as  a  noble- 
man's son,  he  quickly  broke  the  reins  of  the  doc- 
tor's authority. 

"  Don't  forget  yourself  in  sudden  success," 
warned  Pangloss.  " '  Tecum  Jidbita.'  Persius. 
Hem  !  Don't  give  way  to  your  passions." 
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"Give  way;  zounds!  I'm  wild;  mad!  You 
teach  me,  pooh !  I've  been  in  London  before, 
and  know  what  it  needs  to  make  a  fine  gentle- 
man. Why  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell :  sport  a  curri- 
cle— walk  Bond  Street — play  at  faro — get  drunk 

— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera Dam' me,  d'ye 

think  I  don't  know  what's  going?" 

"  Mercy  on  me !"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "  I 
shall  have  a  very  refractory  pupil." 

"Not,  at  all.  We'll  be  hand  and  glove  together, 
my  little  doctor.  I'll  drive  you  to  all  the  races, 
with  my  terrier  between  your  legs,  in  a  tandem." 

"Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  a 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem!"  The 
doctor  held  up  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  Go  now,  tutor,  and  call  the  waiter." 

"  Go  and  call  ?  sir,  sir !  I'd  have  you  to  under- 
stand, Mr.  Dowlas " 

"Come,  doctor,  have  you  set  up  for  a  tutor 
without  knowing  your  trade  ?  Be  tractable,  and 
I'll  find  means  to  double  your  pay." 

"  Double  my  pay !  Say  no  more — done  j  '  actwn 
est.'  Terence.  Hem!  Waiter! — 

'  I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  1' 

Swift.    Hem!     Waiter!" 

"  That's  right.  Tell  him  to  pop  my  clothes  into 
the  carriage.  They  are  in  that  bundle." 

Dick's  mental  balance  was,  if  not  overthrown, 
in  serious  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.  To 
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Zekiel,  who  returned  before  he  had  left  the  inn, 
he  put  on  an  air  of  cold  dignity  which  quite 
astonished  the  worthy  farmer.  On  learning  what 
had  happened,  and  the  cause  of  this  air  of  haughti- 
ness, Zekiel's  feelings  were  greatly  hurt.  He 
spoke  to  Dick  so  reproachfully  that  the  airs  of 
the  new  man  of  fashion  were  quite  overturned. 

"  You  mistake  me,  Zekiel — I — I — 'sdeath  I"  cried 
Dick,  remorsefully.  "  I'm  quite  confounded ! 
I'm  trying  to  play  the  fashionable,  but  nature 
comes  in  and  knocks  it  all  on  the  head.  Zekiel, 
give  me  your  hand." 

"  There  it  is,  with  a  hearty  Castleton  slap.  The 
grasp  of  an  honest  man  can't  disgrace  the  hand 
of  a  duke,  Dick." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Dick  rolled  away 
in  his  father's  carriage,  leaving  Zekiel  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment  at  this  strange  turn  of  fortune. 

We  must  hasten  over  certain  other  events, 
though  they  were  destined  to  prove  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  new  "  peer  of  the  realm."  The 
young  lady  who  wanted  a  maid  was  named  Caro- 
line Dormer,  and  had  been  of  recent  years  visited 
by  a  series  of  misfortunes.  She  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Henry  Morland,  Lord  Duberly's  son, 
and  was  in  deep  distress  at  his  loss.  In  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  her  father,  a  rich  merchant,  had 
become  bankrupt.  He  died  before  his  affairs  could 
be  adjusted,  leaving  her  with  but  two  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world.  An  old  Irish  servant, 
Kenrick  by  name,  who  clung  to  her  in  her  distress, 
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had  visited  a  person  who  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  father,  but  found  him  unwilling  to  come  to 
her  relief.  Her  best  friend,  Lord  Duberly,  was 
dead,  and  the  poor  young  lady  was  in  a  sad  strait. 

She  engaged  Cicely  Homespun,  however,  moved 
to  sympathy  by  their  both  having  been  recently 
made  orphans,  and  attracted  by  the  evident  hon- 
esty of  the  country  girl. 

Zekiel  had  accompanied  his  sister  to  Miss 
Dormer's,  and  left  her  there  in  service,  returning 
with  a  glad  heart  to  the  Blue  Boar,  to  tell  Dick 
of  his  good  fortune.  We  have  already  described 
his  reception  by  the  new  scion  of  the  aristocracy. 

As  for  the  worthy  Dr.  Pangloss,  fortune  seemed 
to  be  showering  its  favors  on  his  learned  head. 
He  had  but  fairly  landed  Dick  at  the  Hanover 
Square  mansion,  when  Lady  Duberly  sent  for  him. 
Her  purpose  was  to  inquire  how  my  lord  came 
on  with  his  learning,  and  what  he  designed  to 
teach  Dick. 

The  doctor  named  a  ponderous  list  of  studies, 
far  more  than  the  good  lady  deemed  necessary. 
She  interrupted  the  pedant  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  left  out  the  main  article  ;  she  wanted  Dick 
to  be  taught  dancing. 

"  Dancing !  Dr.  Pangloss,  the  philosopher, 
teach  to  dance !  With  submission  to  your  lady- 
ship, my  business  is  with  the  head,  and  not  with 
the  heels,  of  my  pupil." 

"  Look  ye,  doctor,  he  must  learn  to  dance  and 
to  jabber  French ;  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  brass 
VOL.  III.— c  d  5 
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farden  for  anything  else.  I  know  what's  elegance ; 
and  you'll  find  the  gray  mare  the  better  horse  in 
this  house,  I  promise  you.  What's  your  pay  here, 
Mr.  Tutorer?" 

"  Three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  that  is — 
six — no,  three — no — ay — no  matter." 

"  Do  as  I  direct  you  in  private,  and,  to  prevent 
words,  I'll  double  it." 

"Double  it!  What,  again!  I'll  take  it.  'Your 
hand ;  a  covenant  ?'  Shakespeare.  Hem !  Zounds, 
I've  got  beyond  the  reading  at  last ! 

'  I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  nine  hundred  pounds  a  year.1 

Swift.    Hem !     I  hear,  my  lord " 

These  last  words  were  in  response  to  Lord 
Duberly,  who,  with  Dick,  entered  as  he  spoke. 
Dick  was  dressed  in  a  fashionable  suit  which  his 
father  had  provided  for  him  in  advance  of  his 
arrival,  and  which  he  wore  with  an  air  of  ludi- 
crous importance  and  self-satisfaction. 

"  The  very  air  and  grace  of  our  young  nobil- 
ity !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  proudly. 

"  Is  it  ?"  asked  his  lordship.  "  Then  grace  must 
have  got  plaguey  limber,  for  there's  the  picture 
of  the  last  Lord  Duberly's  father,  in  our  dining- 
room  with  a  wig  as  wide  as  a  wash-tub,  and  stuck 
up  as  stiff  as  a  poker.  A  man  should  know  how 
to  bemean  himself  when  he  is  as  rich  as  Pluto." 

"  Plutus,  my  lord,"  corrected  the  doctor.  "  Pluto 
has  his  disciples,  no  doubt;  but  Plutus  is  the 
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ruler  of  riches,"  and  the  worthy  pedant  ended 
with  a  ponderous  Greek  quotation. 

"  There,  Dick,  d'ye  hear  how  the  tutorer  talks  ?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Duberly.  "  Odd  rabbit,  he  can 
ladle  you  out  Latin  by  the  quart,  and  grunts  Greek 
like  a  pig.  I've  giv'  him  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
settled  all  he's  to  learn  you.  Ha'n't  I,  doctor  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord.     '  Thrice  to  thine  ' " 

"  Yes,  we  know  all  about  that.  Don't  we, 
doctor  ?"  queried  Dick. 

"  Decidedly, — '  and  thrice  to  thine  ' " 

"Aye,  aye;  clearly  understood.  Isn't  it,  doc- 
tor ?"  asked  Lady  Duberly. 

"  Undoubtedly, — '  and  thrice  again  to  make  up 
nine'  Shakespeare.  Hem !" 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  to  announce  a  visitor  to  his 
lordship.  Lord  and  Lady  Duberly  left  the  room, 
after  bidding  Dick  to  go  with  the  doctor  to  the 
library,  there  to  take  his  first  lesson. 

"  Plenty  of  learning  there,  I  promise  you,  doc- 
tor," said  his  lordship.  "  There's  all  Horace's 
operas ;  and  such  a  sight  of  French  books ;  but  I 
see  by  the  backs  they  were  all  written  by  Tom," 
and  with  this  amusing  misconception  of  the 
French  "  tome,"  he  withdrew. 

"  On  what  subject,  Mr.  Dowlas,  shall  we  com- 
mence our  researches  this  evening?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"We'll  go  to  the  billiard-room,  and  knock  the 
balls  about  a  little." 
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"  If  1  could  but  persuade  you  to  peep  into  a 
classic " 

"  Peep !  why,  you  prig  of  a  fellow,  don't  I  pay 
you  because  I  won't  peep  ?  Talk  of  this  again, 
and  I'm  off  our  contract." 

"  Are  you  ?  I'm  dumb,"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
in  alarm.  " '  Mammon  leads  me  on  !'  Milton. 
Hem!  I  follow." 

And  off  they  went  for  Dick's  first  lesson  in  the 
fine  art  of  playing  the  fashionable  young  gentle- 
man. 

Dick  was  learning  his  lesson  somewhat  too 
rapidly.  His  light  head  had  been  so  turned  by 
his  sudden  elevation  that  the  substratum  of  solid 
honesty  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature  was  for  the 
time  being  quite  obscured.  This  loss  of  his  moral 
level  he  showed  soon  afterwards,  in  an  interview 
with  Zekiel  Homespun. 

The  new-made  "  honorable"  began  by  pettishly 
accusing  Zekiel  of  intruding  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  and  demanding  who  let  him  in. 

"  Why,  a  fat  man  in  the  hall,  that  popped  out 
of  a  leather  chair,  that  comes  all  over  his  head 
like  a  tub." 

"  The  porter,  I  suppose,"  said  Dick. 

"Belike  it  was.  He  has  tassels  a  top  of  his 
shoulders ;  and  a  sight  o'  binding,  that  looks  like 
parsley  and  butter,  about  his  waistcoat.  I  tell  ye, 
I  was  uneasy  about  ye,  Dick.  You  did  promise 
to  meet  us,  this  a'ternoon." 

"I  have  been  prevented,"  said   Dick,  loftily. 
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"  We  young  fellows  of  fashion  can't  answer  for 
our  hours." 

Zekiel  proceeded  to  tell  that  he  had  just  seen 
Cicely,  and  left  her  in  tears  at  Dick's  "failure  to 
keep  his  promise,  saying  that  he  had  never  broken 
his  word  till  he  was  made  a  gentleman. 

The  new-made  sprig  of  the  nobility  at  this 
began  to  put  on  airs  of  protection.  A  girl  on 
whom  Lord  Duberly's  son  had  fixed  his  affections 
must  not  be  left  in  service,  he  said ;  he  would 
settle  some  plan  for  her ;  to  remain  in  place  would 
disgrace  one  of  us,  he  declared. 

"  It  can't  disgrace  one  of  us,  Dick,"  answered 
Zekiel.  "A  good  girl,  who  do  get  her  bread  in 
honest  industry,  be  a  pride,  instead  of  a  disgrace, 
to  any  that  loves  her." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that— I " 

He  had  no  little  difficulty  in  saying  what  he 
did  mean,  and  in  bringing  the  honest  farmer  to 
understand  the  idea  which  he  had  conceived  as  the 
duty  of  a  man  of  fashion.  But  when,  after  much 
circumlocution,  he  told  Zekiel  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  son  of  a  peer  to  marry  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter ;  but  that  he  would  raise  her  above  poverty, 
and  that  they  might  be  man  and  wife, — aside  from 
the  usual  forms  of  matrimony, — Zekiel  brought 
his  halting  utterance  to  a  sudden  termination. 

"  Oh,  now  I   understand   ye !"   he   exclaimed. 
"  You   be   a   rascal.     Odds  flesh,  I  shall  choke ! 
A  damned  rascal !     Keep  out  o'  my  way,  or  I 
may  do  you  a  mischief." 
6* 
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"Nay,  but " 

"  Dick,  Dick,  had  a  stranger  done  this,  I'd  ha' 
knocked  him  down ;  but  for  a  dear  friend  to  turn 

traitor "  The  honest  fellow  burst  into  tears. 

— "  It's  too  much !  I  can't  stand  it !" 

"  Well,  but  only  hear  me " 

"  I  ha'  heard  too  much  a'ready.  Eot  it !  I  be 
ashamed  to  be  such  a  blubberer ;  but  the  greatest 
shame  do  light  upon  you." 

"  I  begin  to  feel  that  it  does,  Zekiel,"  answered 
Dick,  stirred  to  remorse  by  ZelciePs  honest  indig- 
nation. 

"And  well  you  may.  If  it  be  the  part  of  a 
lord's  son  to  stab  his  friend  to  the  heart,  by  rob- 
bing his  sister  of  her  honesty,  much  good  may 
it  do  you  wi'  your  grandeur.  Let  me  tell  your 
grandeur  this,  Mr.  Dowlas ;  if  you  dare  to  hurt 
Cicely,  the  law  shall  lay  you  flat  in  the  first  place, 
and  my  ploughman's  fist  in  the  second ;  and  so, 
my  service  to  you !" 

And  the  worthy  fellow  stamped  from  the  room 
in  mingled  rage  and  grief,  leaving  his  late  friend 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself  in  his  first  attempt  to  be  fashionable. 

Zekiel  made  his  way  from  the  Duberly  mansion 
to  the  more  humble  residence  where  his  sister 
was  employed.  His  heart  was  so  full  of  pain 
and  rage  that  he  could  not  have  a  moment's  rest 
till  he  had  warned  his  sister  against  the  base 
designs  of  her  lover. 

The  revelation  was  too  much  for  poor  Cicely. 
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She  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  tears  that 
Zekiel  had  much  ado  to  comfort  her.  She  vowed 
that  her  heart  would  break,  and  declared  that 
Dick  was  a  heartless  traitor. 

"  A  viper !"  exclaimed  Zekiel.  "  He  ha'  stung  me 
to  the  quick.  To  offer  to  harm  you, — damn  him  I" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that  of  him,  Zekiel,"  pleaded 
Cicely.  "  I  can't  bear  that,  though  he  ha'  been  so 
cruel  to  me." 

"  Then  pluck  up  a  bit  of  spirit  now ;  pray  you, 
do.  You  ha'  gotten  a  good  place,  you  do  know. 
How  dost  like  madam,  eh,  Cicely  ?" 

"  Purely,"  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  sigh.  "  She 
is  so  tender  and  kind  to  me." 

"  Come,  dry  your  eyes  now.  I  be  main  glad  to 
hear  madam  be  so  good  to  you.  Things  will  go 
well  enough,  I  warrant  us." 

Things,  in  fact,  promised  to  go  badly  enough. 
Caroline  Dormer,  as  we  have  said,  had  but  two 
hundred  pounds  left  of  her  father's  fortune. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a  draft  on  a  London 
banking-house,  which  she  had  sent  Kenrick,  her 
servant,  to  get  cashed. 

While  waiting  his  return  she  entered  the  room 
where  the  brother  and  sister  were  in  conversa- 
tion, and  greeted  Zekiel  in  a  kindly  tone. 

He  responded  gratefully,  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness  to  Cicely,  and  said  that  he  had  another 
favor  to  ask  of  her. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  Why,  here  be  a  scrap  o'  paper,  here ;  it  were 
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poor  father's.  If  you  would  be  pleased  to  tell 
me  if  it  be  worth  anything,  now  it  be  so  old." 

"It  is  worth  inquiring  after,"  said  Caroline, 
examining  it.  "  It  is  an  old  lottery  ticket." 

"  Pshaw !  then  it  be  of  little  good.  Father 
was  always  a  dabbling,  but  he  had  no  luck  that 
way.  I'll  seek  about  it  at  shop,  tho'.  I  wish  you 
a  dutiful  good-morning,  madam." 

After  Zekiel's  departure  Caroline  questioned 
her  maid  closely  about  her  sorrowful  looks,  and 
learned  her  sad  story,  that  she  had  not  only  lost 
her  lover,  but  that  he  had  basely  insulted  her. 

"  He  has  so  changed  since  he  has  been  made  a 
lord's  Son,"  she  said. 

"  A  lord's  son  !  how,  Cicely  ?" 

"  His  father  has  had  good  fortune  by  a  death ; 
and  Dick  is  now  son  to  Lord  Duberly !" 

"  Lord  Duberly !  good  heavens !"  exclaimed 
Caroline.  "  The — the  present  Lord  Duberly,  you 
mean,  Cicely?" 

"  Yes.  The  last  lord's  son  was  drowned  at  sea, 
they  say.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  on't,  madam." 

"  I  have ;  I  have,  indeed !"  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  in  great  agitation. 

"  Oh,  dear !  arn't  you  well,  madam  ?" 

"Yes — I — I — 'tis  nothing,  Cicely.  Weep  no 
more,  my  poor  girl ;  and  thank  heaven  that  you 
have  escaped  from  a  profligate." 

At  this  moment  Kenrick  burst  hastily  into  the 
room,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  disorder.  His 
news  fully  justified  his  agitation.  The  draft  was 
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worthless,  he  declared,  the  bank  was  broken,  and 
so  utterly  that  there  was  no  money  for  any  one. 

"Then  I  am  completely  ruined!"  exclaimed 
Caroline,  sinking  nervelessly  into  a  chair. 

"  Don't  grieve,"  cried  Kenrick.  "  Pray  keep 
up  a  good  spirit ;  for  you  have  lost  every  farthing 
you  had  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  the  gracious,  is  that  it?"  exclaimed 
Cicely.  "  Pray,  madam,  don't  take  on  so,  for  I 
have  money?" 

"  What !  have  you  money  ?" 

"  Aye ;  ten  good  pounds  that  my  mother  left 
me,  and  a  silver  watch.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  kept  it  from  one  in  distress  that's  been  so 
kind  to  me." 

"My  poor  girl!"  exclaimed  the  grateful  young 

lady.  "I  must  retire  and  think  of Do  not  follow 

me,  Cicely.  Oh,  for  what  misery  am  I  ordained  !" 

She  left  the  room  in  deep  distress,  which  was 
fully  shared  by  those  she  left  behind  her,  Ken- 
rick  vowing  that  he  would  pledge  his  watch,  his 
buckles,  and  himself,  if  the  pawnbroker  would 
lend  anything  on  him,  for  her  relief. 

The  world,  indeed,  looked  black,  alike  for  lady 
and  maid ;  for  the  former  in  her  financial,  for  the 
latter  in  her  love  affairs.  Yet  fortune,  by  one  of 
those  strange  turns  in  its  wheel  which  no  man 
can  foresee,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  them 
both  relief  from  their  troubles,  and  preparing  a 
downfall  for  the  new-made  lord  and  his  would-be 
fashionable  son. 
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Dick  Dowlas,  in  truth,  was  far  from  being  as 
black  as  he  had  painted  himself.  Zekiel's  re- 
proaches had  touched  the  substratum  of  honesty 
that  lay  below  his  new  varnish  of  fashion,  and 
the  angry  ploughman  had  not  long  gone  before 
his  late  friend's  heart  was  etung  with  the  bitter- 
est pangs  of  remorse. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  sought,  in  company 
with  his  tutor,  the  vicinity  of  the  house  where 
Cicely  was  employed.  Here  he  bade  the  doctor 
to  knock  gently  on  the  door,  "  the  knock  of  a 
dun,"  and  then  to  take  himself  away  for  a  while. 

"  My  constant  custom,  on  such  an  occasion," 
answered  Pangloss,  as  he  obeyed  orders.  "  There's 
the  thorough  knock  of  a  creditor.  '  I  never 
heard  it  but  I  run  away  upon  instinct.'  Shake- 
speare. Hem !" 

He  vanished  round  the  corner,  as  Cicely  ap- 
peared in  response  to  the  knock. 

"  Dear  I  sure  somebody  knocked.  I  see  nobody 
but  that  gentleman."  Dick  stood  with  his  back 
to  her.  "  Was  it  you  that  knocked,  pray,  sir  ?" 
Dick  turned  at  this,  and  Cicely  screamed.  "  Don't 
come  near  me!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  My  dear  Cicely,  I "  he  began. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  Dick !"  She  burst  into  tears  and 
fell  into  his  arms. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this.  Your  tears  go  to  my  very 
soul,  Cicely." 

"  'Tis  you  who  have  been  the  cause  of  them. 
You  have  almost  cut  my  poor  heart  in  two." 
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"My  own  suffers  for  it,  believe  me." 

In  short,  the  repentant  lover  humbly  confessed 
his  fault,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  dazzled  by  his  sudden  elevation,  and 
told  the  happy  girl  that  his  fortune,  his  heart, 
and  his  hand  were  hers  in  atonement. 

"  Your  hand !"  she  cried,  with  tears  of  joy.  "  I 
— I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  soon.  Ob,  Dick  1" 
The  bell  rang  within.  "  Hark,  I  am  wanted." 

"  One  moment.     Tell  me  you  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  ?  Oh,  Dick,  you  have  made  me 
so  happy !  Good-by,  and " 

"  One  kiss,  and — good-by."  Cicely  hastily  re- 
turned to  tbe  house.  "  That  one  kiss  of  virtuous 
love  is  worth  a  million  times  the  blandishments 
that  wealth  and  luxury  can  offer,"  cried'  the  re- 
pentant lover.  "  Where  the  devil  now  is  the 
doctor  ?  I  am  brimful  of  joy,  and  have  nobody 

to  communicate  my Oh,  here  you  are  1 

Embrace  me,  doctor." 

"  Bless  me !  why,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  Dick  gave  him  a 
bear-like  hug.  "  Decorum,  Mr.  Dowlas " 

"  Damn  decorum !  I'm  out  of  my  senses.  I'm 
going  to  be  married." 

"  Married  I  mercy  on  me !  He  is  mad,  indeed. 
'  Tribus  anticyris  caput  insanabile.'  Horace. 
Hem  1  Only  reflect  on " 

"  Reflect  1  Look  ye,  you  grave  mustard-pot  of  a 
philosopher,  you  shall  dance  a  jig  down  the  street 
with  me,  to  show  your  sympathy  in  my  happiness." 
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"  A  doctor  of  laws  dance  a  jig,  in  the  open  street, 
at  noonday !"  exclaimed  Pangloss. 

"  Dance — dance !"  cried  Dick,  "  or  hang  me,  if 
I  don't  cut  off  your  three  hundred  a  year  in  a 
twinkling !" 

"  Will  you  ?  oh,  then — '  a  flourish  of  trumpets.' 
Shakespeare.  Hem !  '  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away!' "  and  down  the  street  went  the  pair,  danc- 
ing like  Bacchanals. 

Great  as  was  the  happiness  of  Cicely  in  her 
reconciliation  with  her  lover,  there  was  a  still 
greater  happiness  preparing  for  her  mistress.  In 
truth,  the  tidings  of  Henry  Morland's  death 
were  false  ones.  He  was  not  only  alive,  but  was 
at  that  moment  in  London,  and  the  new  Lord 
Duberly's  career  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  was  near 
its  end. 

Morland  had  been  saved  from  the  shipwreck 
by  a  fellow-passenger,  Mr.  Stedfast,  who  had 
again  saved  him  from  death  by  freezing  when 
they  were  thrown  together  on  the  frozen  shores 
of  Cape  Breton  Island.  These  two,  now  the 
warmest  friends,  had  just  reached  London, — 
Morland  in  ignorance  of  the  death  of  his  father 
and  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  betrothed. 

He  commissioned  Mr.  Stedfast  to  see  his  father, 
whom  he  described  as  a  staid  old  gentleman,  stiff, 
and  dignified  in  manner,  but  sterling  at  heart. 
As  for  himself,  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Dormer,  and 
have  him  break  the  fact  of  his  arrival  to  Caroline. 

They  were  both  destined  to  surprises.    Morland 
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found,  to  his  distress,  that  Mr.  Dormer  was  dead, 
his  estate  vanished,  and  his  daughter  disappeared. 
As  for  Stedfast,  he  was  utterly  taken  aback,  when 
introduced  to  Lord  Duberly,  in  finding  a  vulgar 
storekeeper  in  place  of  the  grand  old  nobleman 
he  had  been  prepared  to  meet.  They  talked, 
indeed,  at  such  cross-purposes  that  Stedfast  failed 
to  discover  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  new- 
made  lord,  while  Duberly  could  only  explain  his 
visitor's  seemingly  wild  remarks  on  the  theory 
that  "  that  there  chap's  mad." 

"Never  let  him  clap  his  ugly  mug  into  these 
doors  again,"  he  said  to  the  servant.  "  Odd  rabbit 
it,  if  peers  are  to  be  frightened  by  lunatics  in  this 
here  fashion,  I'd  rather  serve  soap  and  candles 
again  in  comfort  at  Gosport." 

The  two  friends  were  not  long  in  gaining  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery.  Morland,  utterly 
mystified  by  what  Stedfast  had  told  him  about  his 
interview,  called  himself  on  Lord  Duberly,  where 
he  quickly  perceived  that  a  new  tenant  had  come 
to  the  lordly  halls  of  the  Hanover  Square  mansion. 
To  his  surprise  and  sorrow  he  learned  of  his 
father's  death,  and,  without  revealing  his  identity 
to  the  plebeian  nobleman,  he  withdrew  for  further 
consideration. 

As  the  two  friends  were  talking  over  the  matter 
in  the  street,  old  Kenrick  made  his  appearance, 
weary  and  woe-begone.  He  had  been  making 
fruitless  appeals  in  behalf  of  his  young  mistress 
from  the  professed  friends  of  his  old  master. 
6 
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"  How  my  poor  ould  bones  ache !"  he  groaned  ; 
"and  sure  the  biggest  bone  about  me  is  in  my 
heart,  for  that  aches  more  than  all  the  other  half 
of  my  body.  If  we  could  have  kept  the  brave 
Mr.  Henry  Morland's  chin  above  water,  now !  but, 
bless  him,  he's  gone,  and " 

"  How  ?"  cried  Morland,  who  just  then  caught 
sight  of  the  old  man.  "  Can  I  be  mistaken  in 
that  face  ?  Kenrick !"  - 

"  Eh  !  why  sure Och,  faith,  it's  himself! 

Safe  and  sound,  and  not  a  wet  rag  about  him  !" 
and  the  old  fellow  danced  with  joy. 

"  It  is  he !"  cried  Morland,  in  glad  relief.  "  Ken- 
rick,  tell  me,  where  is — where  is  Caroline  ?" 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  an  answer  from  the  old 
Irishman,  whose  delight  for  the  time  quite 
drowned  out  his  reason.  Finally,  he  regained  his 
senses  sufficiently  to  speak  of  the  distressed  state 
of  his  young  mistress,  and  his  futile  efforts  in  her 
behalf.  Much  of  this  was  told  while  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Caroline's  lodgings,  whither  her 
lover  had  asked  to  be  conducted  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

At  that  moment  others  of  our  characters  were 
on  their  way  to  the  same  locality,  each  with  his 
budget  of  good  news. 

A  conference  of  much  importance  had  just 
taken  place  at  the  Duberly  mansion.  Dick  had 
dropped  a  thunderbolt  in  that  aristocratic  locality 
by  asking  the  consent  of  his  lord  and  lady  parents 
to  his  marriage  with  Cicely  Homespun.  His 
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lordship  was  not  unwilling,  but  her  ladyship  op- 
posed it  strongly,  and  was  only  won  over  at  last 
by  Doctor  Pangloss's  assurance  that  such  alli- 
ances were  not  uncommon  in  the  nobility.  The 
Marquis  of  Lombardy,  for  instance,  had  married 
Grizzle,  his  tenant's  daughter,  he  stated,  though 
he  failed  to  say  that  that  statement  was  given  on 
the  authority  of  Chaucer. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  lady  ?"  ex- 
claimed Duberly,  in  triumph.  "  Hang  it,  if  the 
marquis  married  Grizzle,  Dick  may  marry  the 
maid-servant." 

"  My  pupil  ?  Zounds,  my  salary  !"  exclaimed 
Pangloss,  in  an  aside.  " '  Tremor  occupat  artes  !' 
Virgil.  Hem !  My  income  totters." 

"  And  in  that  there  case,  doctor,  your  three  hun- 
dred a  year  must  go  to  the  mending  of  my  cakelo- 
logy,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  One  annuity  goes  with  my  pupil,"  groaned 
the  distressed  doctor.  "  Then  I've  only  clear  for 
life  '  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  .'  Swift.  Hem !" 

"  And  you  know,  doctor,  my  three  hundred 
stops  the  moment  my  son  marries,"  said  Lady 
Duberly  to  him  in  an  aside  remark. 

"  What,  stop  your  three !  '  Thrice  the  branded 
cat  has  mewed !'  Shakespeare.  Hem !" 

"  You  are  always  my  darling,  you  know,  Dick, 
and  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  you  a 
denial,"  continued  Lady  Duberly,  turning  to  her 
son. 

"  That's  my  good  mother !"  exclaimed    Dick. 
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"You've  made  me  so  happy.  Wish  me  joy, 
doctor.  The  coach  is  at  the  door.  Let  me  take 
you  all  to  visit  Cicely." 

While  he  was  gaining  their  consent  to  this,  the 
doctor  stood  in  groaning  distress. 

"  I've  lost  as  pretty  a  pair  of  snug  annuities  as 
— let  me  see — take  six  from  nine —  '  and  three 
remains.'  Cocker.  Hem !" 

"  Come,  doctor,  we  lose  time.     It  is  late." 

"  Only  three,"  muttered  Pangloss. 

"  Only  three !  why  it's  twelve,  man.  Come,  if 
you  don't  attend  to  my  father  better,  I  can  tell 
you,  he'll  kick  you  and  your  three  hundred  a  year 
to  the  devil." 

"  Will  he  ?"  exclaimed  Pangloss  in  terror.  "  '  Oh, 
for  a  horse  with  wings  I'  Shakespeare.  Hem  ! 
I  fly,  Mr.  Dowlas." 

Meanwhile,  at  Caroline's  lodgings  distress  was 
in  the  ascendant.  Depressed  by  her  loss  of  for- 
tune, she  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Cicely  that 
she  was  unable  to  keep  her  longer,  when  the 
happy  maid  interrupted  with  the  story  of  her 
reconciliation  with  Dick,  and  their  intended 
marriage. 

"  And  when  my  husband  gives  me  any  money, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  borrow  it  of  me,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed, 
madam,"  said  the  kind-hearted  girl. 

"  Oh,  Cicely,  you  overpower  me !"  cried  Caro- 
line, tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Zeldel, 
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who  had  come  into  the  house  singing  like  one 
beside  himself,  and  who  entered  the  room 
the  next  minute,  wildly  capering  and  singing. 
He  had  warrant  for  his  exultation,  as  appeared 
when  he  became  composed  enough  to  speak  sensi- 
bly. The  lottery  ticket  had  proved  to  draw  a 
grand  prize,  and  the  ploughboy  was  now  the 
owner  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

"  Here,  madam,"  he  cried,  spreading  a  handful 
of  notes  upon  the  table,  "  here  be  a  hundred,  and 

there  be  a  five  hundred,  and  here  be  a There 

be  it  all ;  take  what  you  want,  and  welcome." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot — cannot  think  of " 

"  Pray  ye  do,  madam.  You  ha'  been  so  kind 
to  sister ;  and  I  be  able  now  to  return  you  the 
favor." 

Lord  and  Lady  Duberly  entered  while  Zekiel 
was  still  pressing  his  money  on  the  distressed 
young  lady.  But  on  learning  who  they  were  the 
honest  fellow  gathered  up  his  notes  in  haste,  and 
came  forward  with  a  very  hostile  countenance. 

"  So !"  he  cried,  "  you  be  the  old  chandler  they 
ha'  made  a  lord  on  ?" 

"  Old  chandler,  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Du- 
berly. 

'  Look  ye  now,  my  lord  soap  and  candles,  your 
son  had  better  keep  clear  o'  me,  I  can  tell  him 
that.  Aha  1  here  he  be  now,"  he  continued,  as 
Dick  entered.  "Stand  off,  Mr.  Dowlas.  Odd 
rabbit  it,  my  fingers  do  itch  to  be  at  you.  Keep 
you  behind  me,  sister  Cicely." 
VOL.  III.— e  6* 
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"  My  dear  Zekiel,  I "  began  Dick. 

"  Don't  ye  dear  me !"  was  the  angry  answer. 

"  Dear,  you  are  so  hasty,"  pleaded  Cicely. 

"  Hold  your  peace,  Cicely." 

"But,  Zekiel,  has  not  Cicely  told  you?"  ex- 
claimed Dick.  "I  have  repented  of  my  mad 
vanity.  Cicely  has  forgiven  me.  We  are  to 
marry.  I  am  thoughtless,  Zekiel,  but  not  heart- 
less ;  and  if  you  can  take  me  back,  a  guilty  but 
repentant  friend " 

"  Oh,  Dick,  Dick  1"  cried  Zekiel,  with  a  quick 
change  of  feeling,  clasping  him  in  his  arms.  "  My 
dear  old  companion !  It  be  a  stony  bosom  that 
can  shut  out  an  old  friend  who  do  sue  for  mercy. 
You  have  made  my  heart  many  a  pound  the 
lighter,  Dick." 

"And  my  own  too,  Zekiel,"  answered  Dick. 
"  I  am  here,  with  my  father  and  mother,  to  offer 
my  hand  to  Cicely." 

"Why,  now,  that's  hearty!  And,  as  luck  be 
apt  to  turn  with  us  all,  I  ha'  gotten  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  lottery,  and  I  warrant 
sister  Cicely  shall  ha'  summat  handsome  tossed 
in  at  the  wedding." 

"Twenty  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Pan 
gloss.  He  hurried  forward  to  Zekiel.  "  Sir,  as 
you  will  now  need  a  tutor  to  usher  you  into  life, 
three  hundred  per  annum  are  the  trifling  terms 
of  your  obedient  servant,  Peter  Pangloss,  LL.D., 
and  A.  double  S." 

The  final  and  greatest  surprise  of  that  day 
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remained  to  be  experienced.  As  they  were  talk- 
ing over  Zekiel's  surprising  fortune,  old  Kenrick 
rushed  excitedly  into  the  room,  crying  loudly, — 

"He's  coming!" 

"  Who's  coming  ?" 

"  My  dear,  young,  lost  master !  'Tis  Mr.  Henry 
himself,  madam !" 

"  Henry !"  exclaimed  Caroline.     "  Henry !" 

"My  Caroline!"  cried  Morland,  rushing  into  the 
room  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  where  she 
sank,  overcome  with  surprise  and  emotion. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  that's  the  young  madman  as 
scared  me  out  of  my  senses,  with  the  old  one,  this 
morning !"  exclaimed  Lord  Duberly. 

"  It's  him,  sure  enough,"  declared  Kenrick ; 
"  the  true,  long-lost,  Mr.  Henry  Morland." 

"  Eh !  what  ?"  cried  his  lordship.  "  Zounds,  is 
this  the  late  Lord  Duberly's  lost  hair  f 

"  The  same,  be  assured,  sir,"  answered  Morland. 

"  Why,  what  the  devil !  have  I  been  only  a 
kind  of  peer's  warming-pan,  after  all,  to  keep  his 
place  from  getting  cold,  till  he  jumped  into  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  more,  believe  me.  I  have  abundant 
witnesses  to  identify  me." 

"  Odd  rabbit  it,  then,  old  Daniel  Dowlas  is  no 
longer  a  lord " 

"  Nor  Deborah  Dowlas  a  lady- 


"  Nor  Dick  Dowlas  an  honorable- 


"  Nor  Peter  Pangloss  a  tutor,"  cried  the  doctor, 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  this  quartette  of  exclama- 
tions. "  Now,  thank  heaven  !" 
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"  Thank  heaven  for  what  ?" 

"  '  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat  ?'   Otway.  Hem !" 

"  Then  it  do  seem  at  last,  Dick,  that  I  be  the 
rich  one,  and  you  the  poor,"  said  Zekiel.  "  I  can 
now  please  myself  with  serving  my  friends.  But, 
Mr.  Morland,  as  Dick  be  to  marry  sister  Cicely, 
and  I  to  help  them  out,  if  you  would  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  his  father  and  mother  here " 

"  Rest  contented.  I  shall  not  dispossess  them 
without  making  a  proper  provision." 

"  My  lord,  hem !"  broke  in  Pangloss,  "  if  a  son 
should  bless  your  nuptials,  which,  I  conjecture, 
are  about  to  take  place,  he  will  doubtless  need  a 
tutor.  Three  hundred  per  annum  are  the  terms 
of  your  lordship's  obsequious  servant,  Peter  Pan- 
gloss,  LL.D.  and  A.  double  S." 

"  For  us,  we'll  get  into  the  country,  take  a  bit 
farm,  and  all  be  as  merry  as  grigs.  Eh,  Dick  ?" 
said  Zekiel. 

"  Agreed,  Zekiel.  I  have  seen  enough  of  splen- 
dor to  seek  for  happiness  in  quieter  scenes ;  and 
I  have  learned  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  allure- 
ments which  riches  or  title  may  boast,  the  most 
solid  and  valuable  possession  is  a  true  friend." 

With  this  admirable  sentiment  from  Dick,  the 
curtain  must  fall  on  those  with  whom  we  have 
travelled  thus  far  on  their  pathway  of  life,  leaving 
them  all  provided  for,  all  content,  and  all  happy, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Peter  Pangloss,  pedant, 
LL.D.  and  A.  double  S.,  whom  fortune  had  basely 
deserted  at  her  moment  of  greatest  promise. 


SPEED  THE  PLOUGH, 

BY  THOMAS  MORTON. 


[THOMAS  MORTON  was  born  in  1764,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  England.  Being  left  an 
orphan  in  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  in  London,  where  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
for  the  study  of  the  law.  This  profession  he  soon 
quitted  for  play-writing,  to  which  he  was  by 
nature  much  better  adapted.  He  became  the 
author  of  numerous  popular  comedies  and  farces, 
of  which  "Speed  the  Plough,"  "Town  and 
Country,"  "  A  Eoland  for  an  Oliver,"  and  others, 
are  still  classed  among  acting  plays.  He  lived  for 
thirty-five  years  at  Pangbourne,  near  Beading, 
but  removed  to  London  in  1828,  where  he  died  in 
1838. 

Like  the  elder  Colman,  Morton  left  behind  him 
a  son  of  excellent  dramatic  ability,  though  his 
labors  were  confined  to  the  production  of  farces. 
This  son,  John  Madison  Morton,  the  author  of 
"  Box  and  Cox,"  "  Lend  me  five  Shillings,"  and 
other  highly  popular  farces,  wrote  in  all  nearly 
one  hundred  examples  of  this  species  of  drama. 
His  work  proved  highly  lucrative,  "  Box  and 
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Cox"  alone  bringing  him  £7.000;  yet  the  rise  of 
burlesque,  which  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  farce, 
ruined  him,  and  he  became  a  "  poor  brother"  of 
the  Charter-house.  He  died  in  1891. 

"Speed  the  Plough,"  the  story  of  which  is 
given  below,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  in  one 
particular.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
"  Mrs.  Grundy,"  that  invisible  censor  of  manners 
and  morals,  whom  nobody  ever  saw  yet  everybody 
fears,  and  who  exercises  as  strong  an  influence 
over  the  public  mind  of  to-day  as  she  did  over 
that  of  the  worthy  Dame  Ashfield.] 

Sir  Philip  Brandford,  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman, of  middle-age,  had  lived  a  life  of  sorrow 
so  deep  as  to  approach  despair,  his  whole  ca- 
reer having  been  imbittered  by  some  dreadful 
event  of  his  early  manhood,  which  he  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  To  drown  thought  he  had  sought 
the  gaming-table,  and  with  such  ill  fortune  as  not 
only  to  lose  all  his  ready  money,  but  to  encumber 
his  estate  with  a  ruinous  load  of  mortgages. 
These  were  held  by  a  man  named  Morrington, 
whom  Sir  Philip  bitterly  hated  as  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  swindlers  who  had  victimized  him.  He 
was  now,  after  many  years  of  absence,  returning 
to  his  time-worn  and  dilapidated  castle,  bringing 
with  him  his  daughter  Emma,  his  only  child.  He 
had  promised  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
his  friend,  Sir  Abel  Handy,  and  it  was  this  pro- 
posed matrimonial  alliance  that  induced  the 
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sorrow-stricken  baronet  to  return  to  his  old  home. 
The  castle  was  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  Abel,  and,  with  the  surrounding  lands,  was  to 
be  settled  on  the  young  couple  as  a  marriage 
portion. 

As  for  Sir  Abel  and  his  son  Eobert, — or  Bob,  as 
he  was  generally  called, — they  were  an  odd  couple. 
Sir  Abel  had  a  hobby  of  invention,  and  had 
already  patented  a  host  of  labor-saving  devices, 
whose  only  defect  was  that  they  would  not  work. 
Bob  was  a  universal  genius,  capable,  in  his  own 
opinion,  of  doing  everything  except  to  earn  his 
bread, — which,  he  held,  no  genius  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  our  story,  Sir 
Abel  had  made  a  more  serious  mistake  than  that 
of  inventing  an  unworkable  machine.  He  had 
married  a  woman  of  low  birth  and  high  temper, 
with  a  tongue  of  such  frightful  flexibility  as 
almost  to  drive  him  to  distraction.  She  had 
formerly  been  a  servant  of  farmer  Ashfield,  who 
held  a  farm  on  Sir  Philip's  estate,  and  was  now 
returning  to  a  place  where  she  was  somewhat  too 
well  known.  Her  brilliant  son-in-law,  Bob,  had 
also  certain  awkward  relations  with  farmer  Ash- 
field's  family.  Though  affianced  to  Miss  Bland- 
ford,  he  was  secretly  in  love  with  Susan,  the 
farmer's  daughter,  and  his  heart  was  rent  by  the 
conflicting  claims  of  love  and  duty. 

There  is  still  another  person  whom  we  have 
need  to  mention,  a  handsome  and  gentlemanly 
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young  man  who  was  only  known  by  the  name  of 
Henry,  he  being  in  ignorance  of  his  birth  and 
family  name.  He  lived  with  farmer  Ashfield, 
who  had  taken  him  in  from  charity,  but  had 
found  him  a  very  useful  assistant.  His  ignorance 
concerning  his  parents  was  to  him  a  source  of 
much  unhappiness.  He  knew  that  Sir  Philip 
Blandford  could  tell  him  who  they  were  if  he 
would,  but,  for  some  reason  unknown,  the  baronet 
seemed  to  look  upon  him  with  hatred,  and  one  of 
his  first  orders  on  reaching  his  old  home  was  that 
the  youth  on  no  account  should  be  admitted  to 
his  presence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning 
of  our  story.  We  must  pay  our  first  visit  to  the 
house  of  farmer  Ashfield,  whom  we  find  seated  at 
his  house-door,  with  jug  and  pipe,  while  his  wife, 
who  has  just  returned  from  market,  stands  before 
him  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  a  budget  of 
news  in  her  head.  The  market  gossip  had  told 
her  of  the  coming  of  Sir  Abel  Handy  and  his  son, 
and  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Abel  to  their  former 
servant  Nelly ;  while  she  brought  with  her  a  let- 
ter, from  their  daughter  Susan,  who  had  been 
away  from  home,  but  was  returning  with  Lady 
Handy. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  Dame  Ash- 
field's  joy  in  this  last  item  of  news,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  her  enjoyment  of  life  in  general, — 
"What  would  Mrs.  Grundy  think?"  "What 
would  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?"  The  said  Mrs.  Grundy 
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was  the  wife  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  of  whose 
opinion  our  worthy  dame  stood  in  increasing  awe. 
She  could  not  make  the  least  step  in  life  without 
first  considering,  "  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?" 
till  her  husband's  patience  was  quite  worn  out 
with  this  constant  iteration  of  the  name  of  Dame 
Grundy.  Nor  has  Mrs.  Ashfield's  dread  of  Dame 
Grundy's  opinion  yet  ceased  to  trouble  uneasy 
souls,  for  the  query,  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
say?"  is  still  a  power  in  the  land. 

During  the  colloquy  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  Evergreen,  the  gardener  at  the  castle,  made 
his  appearance,  and  informed  them  that  his  mas- 
ter, Sir  Philip,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  would 
return  that  day.  He  asked  for  Henry,  whom  he 
wished  to  caution  to  avoid  Sir  Philip,  saying  that 
no  one  could  tell  what  might  be  the  result  should 
they  meet. 

Of  the  expected  visitors,  Sir  Abel  was  the  first 
to  arrive  at  the  castle.  His  advent  was  attended 
with  a  series  of  accidents.  In  the  first  place,  his 
carriage  broke  down,  his  patent  axle-tree  giving 
way.  Next,  he  had  to  walk  so  far  in  the  wet  that 
his  patent  water-proof  shoes  were  quite  soaked 
through.  Finally,  his  servant,  who  bore  a  box, 
saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  carriage,  fell  down 
with  a  crash  that  brought  from  Sir  Abel  the 
furious  exclamation,  "  Zounds  and  fury !  you 
have  killed  the  whole  country,  you  dog;  for  you 
have  broken  the  patent  medicine  chest  that  was 
to  keep  them  all  alive !" 
»  7 
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Sir  Abel,  having  reached  the  castle  after  this 
series  of  disasters,  seated  himself  on  the  lawn,  on 
a  camp-stool  of  his  own  invention,  and  began  to 
survey  the  estate  through  his  newly-invented 
field-glass, — whose  sole  defect  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  through  it.  However,  with  the 
aid  of  a  surveyor's  account  and  Farmer  Ashfield's 
revision,  he  managed  to  gain  some  information 
concerning  the  property.  The  "  well-stocked 
fish-ponds"  of  the  statement  were,  according  to 
the  farmer,  always  dry  in  summer,  which  he  con- 
sidered not  wholesome  for  the  little  fishes.  The 
"cool  summer-house"  was  no  doubt  quite  cool, 
for  the  roof  had  tumbled  in.  In  the  end,  Sir 
Abel  concluded  that  there  was  only  one  thing  true 
in  the  statement, — "  The  whole  is  capable  of  the 
greatest  improvement." 

While  Sir  Abel  was  thus  engaged,  his  son  Bob, 
who  had  arrived  with  him,  was  giving  the  rustics 
evidence  of  his  universal  genius.  Hearing  the 
church-bells  ringing  in  honor  of  their  arrival,  he 
ascended  to  the  belfry  to  instruct  the  "  natives" 
how  to  do  it,  and  managed  to  make  an  ear-splitting 
jangle.  On  leaving  there  he  met  the  post-boy,  and 
volunteered  to  show  him  how  to  drive,  in  which 
performance  he  succeeded  in  playing  havoc  with 
the  horse's  knees.  Finally,  he  attempted  to  in- 
struct Farmer  Ashfield  in  the  true  art  of  using  the 
cudgel,  and  got  a  rap  on  the  head  for  his  pains 
that  quite  settled  his  genius  for  the  time  being. 
He  was  consoled,  however,  for  his  ill  luck  in  the 
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use  of  the  cudgel  on  learning  that  his  antagonist 
was  the  father  of  Susan  Ashfield,  and  that  this 
young  lady  was  about  to  return  home. 

This  information,  indeed,  put  Bob  in  something 
of  a  quandary.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bland- 
ford,  who  would  reach  the  castle  that  day.  He 
was  in  love  with  Susan  Ashfield,  whom  he  had 
met  in  London,  and  who  would  reach  the  farm- 
house that  day.  Even  his  powers  of  genius  were 
at  fault  in  this  awkward  situation.  He  debated 
with  himself  as  follows :  "  Propriety  says,  take 
Miss  Blandford.  Love  says,  take  Susan.  Fashion 

says,  take  both.  But "  At  this  critical  point 

in  his  reflections  he  was  happily  rescued  from 
the  quandary  by  meeting  Dame  Ashfield,  who  was 
engaged  in  making  lace,  and  whom  Bob  at  once 
volunteered  to  show  the  proper  method  of  doing 
it.  It  took  him  but  a  few  minutes  to  quite  spoil 
her  work,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  get  away 
from  her  opinion  of  his  ability,  through  the  excuse 
that  he  must  pay  attention  to  Miss  Blandford, 
who  just  then  appeared. 

Meanwhile  Susan  Ashfield  had  arrived  at  her 
home,  in  company  with  Lady  Handy.  The  warm- 
hearted girl  was  full  of  joy,  and  ran  about  admir- 
ing all  things  she  saw ;  but  her  lady  companion, 
who  was  none  too  well  pleased  with  the  thought 
that  she  had  once  lived  there  as  a  servant,  stood 
looking  about  her  with  an  air  of  frigid  dignity. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
entered,  in  company  with  Sir  Abel.  Seeing  Susan, 
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they  welcomed  her  warmly  with  kisses  and  em- 
braces, while  they  quite  ignored  Lady  Handy, 
whose  face  grew  red  with  displeasure. 

"  Does  it  occur  to  any  one  present  that  Lady 
Handy  is  in  the  room  ?"  she  at  length  asked,  with 
freezing  hauteur. 

"  Oh,  Lud,  my  dear  wife,  you  may  be  sure  I 
never  forget  that  you  are  in  the  room !"  answered 
Sir  Abel. 

"  Don't  ye  take  it  unkind  that  I  ha' n't  bussed 
thee, — meant  no  slight,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  kissing  her  before  she  could  summon 
dignity  enough  to  repel  him. 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  shocked !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Susan,  child,  prepare  a  room  where  I  may  dress 
before  I  proceed  to  the  castle." 

While  these  events  were  proceeding  within  the 
farm-house,  preparations  for  an  important  occa- 
sion were  going  on  outside.  Sir  Abel,  in  his 
desire  to  promote  the  industry  of  the  county, 
had  arranged  for  a  ploughing  match,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful contestants.  This  had  been  entered  into 
eagerly  by  the  farming  people,  who  were  anxious 
to  have  the  match  without  delay.  But  there  was 
one  thing  that  troubled  Sir  Abel.  One  of  his 
purposes  in  announcing  the  contest  was  to  display 
the  powers  of  his  new-invented  curricle  plough. 
If  he  could  find  a  man  to  manage  this,  he  was 
sure  that  none  of  the  countrymen  would  have 
the  ghost  of  a  chance, — but  where  was  the  man  ? 
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"  Here  1"  cried  Bob,  enthusiastically.  "  If  there 
be  anything  on  earth  I  can  do,  it  is  that.  I  rather 
fancy  that  I  can  plough  better  than  any  man  in 
England." 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  cried  his  father.  "  What 
a  clover  fellow  ho  is  1  I  say,  Bob,  if  you 
would " 

"  Egad !  I  will.  I'll  carry  off  the  prize  of 
industry." 

"  With  my  new  curricle  plough,  Bob." 

"  With  my  superior  skill,  dad.  I  say,  won't  the 
ne  wspapers  be  full  of  it  ?  '  That  universal  genius, 
Handy,  junior,  with  a  plough' " 

"  Stop — '  invented  by  that  ingenious  machinist, 
Handy,  senior' " 

"  '  Grained  the  prize  against  the  first  husband- 
men in  Hampshire.  Let  our  Bond  Street  butter- 
flies emulate  the  example  of  Handy,  junior.'  " 

" '  And  let  old  city  grubs  cultivate  the  field  of 
science  like  Handy,  senior.'  I'm  so  happy,  Bob." 

His  happiness  was  soon  damped  by  the  voice 
of  his  wife,  who  was  heard  calling  out  shrilly, 
"  Sir  Abel." 

"  I  say,  Bob,  if  you  gain  the  prize  I'll  take  out 
a  patent  for  my  plough." 

"  Sir  Abel,  I  say "  louder  than  before. 

"  Father,  could  you  not  get  a  patent  for  stop- 
ping that  sort  of  noise  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late,  Bob.  A  patent  is  already  out 
for  the  only  thing  that  will  silence  her." 

"Ah!     What  is  it?" 

7* 
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"  A  coffin !"  answered  Sir  Abel,  in  a  very  cautious 

tone.  "Hush  ! Yes,  my  dear,  I'm  coming." 

He  hastened  to  obey,  leaving  his  talented  son 
to  arrange  a  little  piece  of  business  of  his  own. 
Meeting  Susan  Ashfield,  he  gave  her  a  letter  which 
he  requested  her  to  read  in  secret.  This  she  did, 
and  on  completing  the  perusal  burst  into  tears, 
and  left  the  room  after  locking  up  the  letter  in  a 
box.  All  this  had,  unknown  to  her,  been  seen  by 
her  father  and  mother,  who,  anxious  and  curious, 
hastened  to  open  the  box.  But  after  getting  the 
letter,  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  shrank  from 
reading  it.  They  had  done  nothing  dishonorable 
in  their  lives,  and  it  seemed  to  them  too  late  to 
begin  now.  They  returned  it  to  the  box,  glad  that 
they  had  resisted  temptation,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards Susan  returned,  having  dried  her  wet  eyes. 
As  for  the  letter,  concerning  which  her  father 
took  her  gently  to  task,  she  took  it  from  the  box 
and  bade  him  read  it. 

«  No,  Susan,"  he  declared  ;  "  I'll  not  see  it ;  I'll 
believe  my  child." 

"  Father,  you  may I  will  not  deny  that 

Mr.  Handy  has  declared  he  loves  me ;  it  is  equally 
true  that  his  declaration  is  not  unpleasing  to  me. 
But  that  letter  contains  sentiments  disgraceful 
to  him  and  insulting  to  me." 

"  The  dog !     I'll  break  his  ribs." 

"  No,  no,  father,  I  beg  you  will  say  nothing. 
As  you  love  me,  don't." 

"  Well,  Sue, — but  I'd  dearly  like  to  show  the 
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sprout  again  how  to  use  the  cudgel.  Come,  now, 
I  reckon  it's  full  time  to  go  see  the  fine  sport 
at  the  ploughing  match.  Henry  is  going  to  be 
there,  with  my  best  plough  and  cattle,  arid  I  war- 
rant there's  no  lad  of  them  all  will  beat  him." 

Farmer  Ashfield's  confidence  proved  to  be  well 
warranted.  At  the  match,  in  which  a  dozen 
ploughmen  contested,  Henry  easily  won  the  honors 
of  the  day,  and  was  brought  in  to  receive  the  prize, 
— much  to  the  surprise  of  Sir  Abel,  who  looked  in 
vain  among  the  contestants  for  his  son  Bob. 

And  now  occurred  a  circumstance  that  was 
destined  to  make  a  material  change  in  the  future 
history  of  several  of  our  characters.  Miss  Bland- 
ford  had  been  chosen  to  bestow  the  prize  of  honor, 
but  no  sooner  had  she  looked  upon  the  victor  of 
the  day  than  a  warm  throb  of  interest  passed 
through  her  heart.  Who  could  be  this  handsome 
and  diffident  youth,  she  asked  herself,  so  different 
from  the  course  and  vulgar  ploughman  she  had 
expected  to  see  ?  Henry  was  no  less  deeply  af- 
fected, saying  to  himself  that  never  had  he  beheld 
a  creature  of  such  heavenly  beauty. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  was  full  of  softness. 

"Henry,"  he  replied. 

"  And  your  family  ?" 

At  this  question  the  young  man  turned  away, 
filled  with  pain,  and  leaned  his  forehead  on  Farmer 
Ashfield's  shoulder. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  miss,"  explained  Dame  Ashfield, 
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"  but  nobody  knows  his  parentage.  When  it  is 
mentioned,  poor  boy,  he  takes  on  sadly.  He  lives 
with  us, — on  a  small  allowance, — but,  good  lad,  he 
is  welcome  to  share  all  we  have." 

"  Forgive  my  thoughtless  question,"  said  Miss 
Blandford  to  Henry,  giving  him  her  hand.  "  If 
you  need  a  protector,  you  shall  find  one  in  my 
father." 

"  To  merit  his  esteem  is  the  fondest  wish  of  my 
heart,"  answered  Henry. 

"  Receive  your  merited  reward,"  she  continued, 
placing  the  medal  round  his  neck,  while  her 
eyes  fell  before  his  ardent  gaze. 

It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  that  rare 
phenomenon  in  which  Cupid's  dart  pierces  two 
hearts  at  once. 

During  this  period,  of  such  deep  interest  to  two 
souls,  Sir  Abel  was  looking  around  him  nervously. 

"I  can't  see  Bob,"  he  declared.  "Pray,  sir," 
he  asked  Henry,  "  did  you  not  see  a  remarkably 
clever  plough,  and  a  young  man " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  loud 
laughter  -outside,  and  the  voice  of  Bob  in  hot 
anger.  The  next  moment  Bob  entered,  dressed 
in  ploughman's  garb,  and  with  a  fragment  of  the 
famous  plough  in  his  hand. 

"Dare  to  laugh  again,  you  rogues,  and  I'll 
knock  you  down  with  this!"  he  furiously  de- 
clared. 

"  Why,  Bob,  where  have  you  been  ?  and  what 
have  you  got  in  your  hand?" 
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"What?  All  that's  left  of  your  rickety 
plough." 

"  Come,  sir,  don't  dare  to  abuse  my  plough  to 
cover  your  ignorance!"  exclaimed  the  inventor. 
"  Where  is  it,  sir  ?  and  where  are  my  famous 
Leicestershire  horses,  sir  ?" 

"  Where  ?  I'll  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can.  What's 
the  name  of  the  next  county,  farmer?" 

"  Wiltshire,  sir." 

"  Then,  dad,  upon  the  nicest  calculation  I  am 
able  to  make,  they  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
the  patriotic  act  of  ploughing  Salisbury  plain ; 
for  I  saw  them  going  over  that  hill  at  full  gallop, 
with  the  curricle  plough  at  their  heels.  Heyday, 
there,  what's  that  music?"  He  heard  the  sound 
of  fiddles.  "  Is  there  going  to  be  a  dance  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  can  shake  a  leg  ?"  asked  Farmer 
Ashfield. 

"  Dance !  Name  a  step  I  can't  dance,  from  the 
pas  Russe  to  the  war-dance  of  the  Catawbas. 
Miss  Blandford,  may  I  beg  the  honor  of  your 
hand  ?" 

"  But  should  I  not  dance  with  the  young  man 
who  won  the  prize?"  she  replied.  "Does  not 
etiquette  require  that?  Yes?  I  am  glad  you 
agree  with  me.  So,  sir,  if  you'll  accept  my 
hand " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  declared  Henry,  taking  it 
gladly. 

Bob,  on  finding  his  offer  thus  summarily  de- 
clined, refused  to  take  part  in  the  merry-making. 
VOL.  III.—/ 
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But  the  dance  started  up  without  him,  and  grew 
so  lively  that  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
to  show  his  skill.  So  into  the  middle  of  the 
dancers  he  dashed,  displaying  steps  that  would 
have  put  to  shame  even  the  most  active  partici- 
pant in  a  Catawba  war-dance,  and  winding-up  by 
seizing  a  fiddle  and  playing  till  the  whole  party 
ceased  dancing  through  sheer  exhaustion. 

This  scene  of  festivity  without  the  castle  was 
in  strange  contrast  to  a  scene  within.  Sir  Philip 
Blandford,  a  man  aged  before  his  time,  and  with 
a  look  on  his  face  that  seemed  the  shadow  of 
some  dreadful  crime,  lay  on  a  couch,  conversing 
with  his  old  servant  Evergreen,  his  sole  confidant 
in  his  dark  secret.  Tears  came  into  the  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  saw  the  ravages  made  by  time  and 
remorse  in  his  master's  face. 

"  Is  the  boy  living  ?"  asked  Sir  Philip. 

"  He  is,  and  is  a  noble  youth.  We  named 
him " 

"  Silence !  Let  me  not  hear  his  name ;  and  see 
that  he  comes  not  near  me.  Have  you  removed 
every  dreadful  vestige  from  the  fatal  chamber  ?" 

"  My  dear  master,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  enter 
it.  It  has  been  closely  locked  up ;  the  keys  are 
here ;  no  foot  has  entered  it." 

"Then  the  task  remains  with  me.  Oh,  could 
I  clear  from  my  memory  that  fatal  hour!" 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  the 
entrance  of  Sir  Philip's  daughter,  on  her  return 
from  the  ploughing  match.  Her  face,  as  she 
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greeted  her  father,  wus  full  of  pleasure  and  ani- 
mation. 

Sir  Philip  questioned  her  as  to  who  had  won 
the  prize,  but  in  answering  him  she  so  mixed  the 
names  of  Henry  and  Mr.  Handy  that  he  could 
not  understand  her. 

"  Of  course  you  danced  with  your  lover  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  papa, — no,  I  mean.  Somebody,  I  don't 
know  who,  said  I  ought  to  dance  with  Henry, 
because " 

"  Still  Henry !  One  would  think  you  loved  this 
Henry." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed !  And  I  am  certain  he  don't 
love  me." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  you  love  me,  papa  ;  but  you 
don't  tremble  when  I  touch  your  hand,  or  cast 
your  eyes  on  the  ground  when  I  look  at  you,  as 
he  did." 

"  I  see,  my  dear ;  and  of  course  you  can  give 
as  sound  proofs  that  you  do  not  love  him." 

"  Oh,  yes, — quite ;  for  in  the  dance  he  some- 
times paid  attention  to  other  young  women,  and  I 
was  so  angry  with  him.  Now  you  know,  papa,  I 
love  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  been 
angry  with  you  had  you  done  so." 

"  One  question  more.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Handy 
loves  you  ?" 

"  I  have  never  thought  about  it,  papa." 

"  That  will  do.     I  am  satisfied." 
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"  I  knew  I  should  convince  you." 

She  had  convinced  him,  indeed,  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  given  her  heart  to  some  rustic  youth,  and 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  take  measures  at  once  to 
crush  this  infant  passion.  Who  Henry  was  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask.  He  was  destined 
soon  to  be  enlightened,  for  the  youth,  under  Misa 
Blandford's  promise  of  her  father's  protection, 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  him,  knowing  that  he  was, 
in  some  secret  manner,  connected  with  his  own 
mysterious  history. 

The  interview  proved  to  be  a  stormy  one.  At 
first  sight  of  the  youth  Sir  Philip  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  after  some  agitated  words,  bade  him 
harshly  to  quit  his  presence  forever.  The  face 
of  the  young  man  seemed  to  recall  dreadful  recol- 
lections to  his  soul.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  pitifully  begged  to  be  told 
his  father's  name,  while  Miss  Blandford,  who  was 
present,  stood  in  trembling  distress.  But  with 
every  word  the  conscience-stricken  man  grew 
more  violent,  until  the  youth  in  his  turn  became 
angry,  and  answered  him  with  proud  defiance, 
ending  by  leaving  his  presence  in  deep  indignation. 

The  baronet  now  turned  to  his  daughter  and 
bade  her,  if  this  was  the  youth  on  whom  she  had 
fixed  her  heart,  to  rend  every  such  fatal  thought 
from  her  soul.  "When  she  pleaded  for  a  different 
verdict,  the  agitated  father  told  her  something  of 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  related  how,  tortured  by 
remorse,  he  had  gambled  away  his  estate,  mort- 
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gaging  it  deeply  in  favor  of  one  Morrington,  the 
unknown  leader  of  a  gang  of  swindlers.  Sir  Abel 
Handy  now  stood  ready  to  pay  off  those  claims, 
and  free  the  estate  from  debt,  on  the  agreement 
that  their  families  should  be  united  by  marriage. 
Sir  Philip  went  on  to  say  that,  on  arriving  home, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  no  claim  had  been 
made  by  Morrington  or  his  agents.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think.  Had  Morrington  perished,  and 
with  him  the  papers,  or  did  he  withhold  the  blow 
to  make  it  fall  more  heavily  ? 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  his  daughter.  "  But, 
dear  father,  you  have  never  told  me  what  mis- 
fortune made  you  leave  your  native  land." 

"  Ask  not  that  question !"  he  cried,  in  the  deepest 
agitation.  "  That  you  must  never  know  ;  never ! 
never !" 

Whatever  the  cause  of  Sir  Philip's  enmity  to 
the  youth,  it  was  bitter  and  unrelenting.  Im- 
mediately after  the  scene  just  described  he  sent 
for  Farmer  Ashfield,  and  sternly  bade  him  no 
longer  to  give  shelter  to  the  boy  Henry.  If  he 
dismissed  him,  he  might  have  his  own  time  to 
pay  a  debt  he  owed  his  landlord.  If  he  persisted 
in  harboring  him,  the  debt  must  be  paid  at  once, 
or  he  should  lose  the  farm.  This  demand  threw 
the  warm-hearted  farmer  into  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. But,  after  taking  some  time  for  reflection, 
he  refused  to  obey  this  harsh  command,  and  Sir 
Philip  left  him  with  the  stern  declaration  that  the 
law  should  take  its  course. 
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The  old  man  returned  home,  plunged  in  grief, 
but  determined,  whatever  might  happen,  not  to 
turn  the  friendless  youth  from  his  door.  He  told 
his  wife  and  Henry  what  had  occurred,  and  vowed 
he  would  sell  his  cattle  and  sheep,  his  watch,  and 
his  wife's  silk  gowns  to  pay  his  debt,  before  he 
would  be  guilty  of  so  heartless  a  deed. 

To  this  sacrifice,  however,  Henry  would  not 
listen,  but  declared  that  rather  than  bring  his 
benefactor  to  harm  he  would  throw  himself  upon 
the  world,  and  brave  its  hardest  evils.  This  dis- 
tressing conference  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
knock  upon  the  door.  On  its  being  opened  two 
strangers  entered.  They  were  persons  whom 
Henry  bad  seen  before  that  morning,  and  from 
one  of  whom  he  had  heard  a  remark  that  strongly 
attracted  his  attention :  "  The  infant  certainly 
died  with  its  mother, — we  have  been  misled  by 
a  false  report."  On  entering  now,  one  of  these 
persons,  who  was  dressed  like  a  servant,  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  his  companion,  "  That  is  the  boy ;"  to 
which  the  other  nodded  assent. 

This  person,  who  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 
now  asked  Farmer  Ashfield  if  the  young  man  was 
his  son.  The  farmer  in  reply  told  him  what  he 
knew  of  Henry's  story,  and  spoke  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Sir  Philip  Blandford.  The  strange  gen- 
tleman heard  this  with  much  display  of  feeling, 
and  promised  Henry  his  protection.  In  the  end 
he  gave  him  a  bond  of  Sir  Philip's  for  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  bade  him  with  that  to  discharge 
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the  farmer's  debt,  and  to  keep  the  rest  for  him- 
self. 

"  Tell  me  to  whom  I  am  thus  highly  indebted  ?" 
asked  Henry,  gratefully. 

"  My  name  is  Morrington.  Let  that  informa- 
tion suffice.  I  wish  you  to  proceed  to  the  castle 
and  demand  an  interview  with  Sir  Philip  Bland- 
ford.  Come,  sir,  I  will  instruct  you  further  on 
your  way  thither." 

A  half  hour  afterwards  Henry  appeared  again 
at  the  castle,  and  requested  an  audience  with  Sir 
Philip.  On  this  humble  petition  being  refused,  he 
demanded  an  interview  in  such  terms  that  Sir 
Philip  could  no  longer  deny  him,  for  he  claimed 
to  see  him  as  a  creditor  who  sought  payment  of 
his  just  claim. 

"  I  your  debtor?"  said  Sir  Philip,  in  angry  sur- 
prise, on  Henry's  entrance. 

"  Yes ;  for  you  owe  me  justice.  You,  I  fear, 
withhold  from  me  the  inestimable  treasure  of  a 
parent's  blessing." 

"Is  it  this  has  brought  you  here?"  cried  Sir 
Philip,  impatiently.  "  Have  you  forced  your  way 
into  my  presence  on  a  false  pretence  ?" 

"No,  sir.  This,  perhaps,  you  will  consider  a 
better  excuse  for  my  presence."  He  handed  Sir 
Philip  the  bond.  "  Out  of  this,  sir,  I  wish  the 
debt  to  you  of  your  tenant,  Mr.  Ashfield,  to  be 
discharged." 

Sir  Philip  gazed  on  the  bond  with  startled  eyes, 
while  the  paper  trembled  in  his  hand. 
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"  Where  got  you  this  ?"  he  at  length  exclaimed. 

"  I  received  it  from  a  stranger." 

"His  name?" 

"  Morrington." 

Sir  Philip  trembled  at  this  name  like  a  tree 
stricken  by  a  hurricane. 

"  Morrington !"  he  repeated,  with  quivering  lips. 
"  You  have  seen  this  man  ?" 

"  This  very  day.  He  bade  me  counsel  you  not 
to  sacrifice  your  daughter,  by  forcing  her  to 
marry  a  man  she  does  not  love ;  and  to  tell  you 
that  the  life  and  fortune  of  a  parent  are  not  his 
own, — he  holds  them  in  trust  for  his  offspring." 

"A  virtuous  villain,  forsooth!"  sneered  Sir 
Philip.  "  Young  man,  that  bond  in  your  hand 
was  obtained  by  robbery.  This  Morrington,  who 
has  suddenly  grown  so  pious,  was  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  sharpers  who  robbed  me  of  my  estate. 
He  now  insults  me  by  a  specious  show  of  benevo- 
lent advice." 

"  Can  I  believe  this,  sir?" 

"  On  my  soul  you  can." 

"  Then  let  this  end  my  connection  with  him 
whom  you  stigmatize  as  a  villain.  I  refuse  to  be 
an  accomplice  of  thieves  and  gamblers." 

He  tore  the  bond  to  pieces  as  he  spoke,  and 
flung  the  fragments  to  the  floor. 

"  Eash  boy !  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  An  act  of  justice.  Sir,  whether  I  live  a 
peasant  or  die  a  beggar,  I  shall  never  profit  by  an 
act  of  villany.  A  curse  on  wealth  thus  obtained !" 
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"  Nobly  spoken,— oh,  Blandford !" 

"  Ah  !     You  call  me  Blandford  !" 

"  No,  no,  I  spoke  in  haste — in  error — forget  it, 
boy.  There,  some  one  comes.  Begone,  I  entreat 
you." 

"  I  obey,  Sir  Philip.  If  I  cannot  have  your 
friendship — if  I  cannot  even  overcome  your  en- 
mity— I  hope  at  least  to  win  your  respect." 

"  You  have  it.     But  leave  me." 

Henry,  on  leaving  Sir  Philip,  did  not  depart 
from  the  castle.  On  the  contrary,  his  wandering 
feet  chanced  to  turn  into  a  passage  which  led  him 
to  a  range  of  partly-ruined  apartments  in  the 
east  wing.  Here  he  found  himself  in  a  dark  and 
gloomy  gallery  which  was  hung  with  portraits, 
being  those,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Blandford 
family.  One  among  these,  that  of  a  young  and 
handsome  man,  drew  Henry's  close  attention. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  saw  in  the 
features  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Morrington. 
But  it  was  not  this  alone  that  attracted  him ; 
some  deeper,  closer  significance  lay  in  that  pict- 
ured face,  which  roused  the  deepest  emotions  in 
his  soul. 

As  he  stood  there,  footsteps  approached,  and 
Sir  Philip  and  Eobert  Handy  entered  the  gallery. 

"That  chamber  contains  the  mystery,"  said 
the  baronet,  pointing  to  a  closed  door.  "  Yonder 
portrait,"  pointing  to  the  one  which  Henry  had 
observed.  "  Ah  !  who  is  there  ?" 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion,  sir,"  said  Henry,  bowing. 
8* 
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"  Accident  brought  me  here.  Permit  me  to  de- 
part." He  walked  away,  but  with  the  words  he 
had  heard  vibrating  in  his  soul:  "That  cham- 
ber contains  the  mystery." 

"We  must  defer  for  the  present  an  account  of 
Sir  Philip's  purpose  in  bringing  young  Handy  to 
that  retired  part  of  the  castle,  and  return  to  the 
story  of  some  others  of  our  characters.  Not  least 
among  these  was  Sir  Abel  Handy,  who  was  feel- 
ing more  and  more  bitterly  the  ill  effects  of  his 
imprudent  marriage.  In  fact,  his  precious  son 
Bob  had  treated  his  new  step-mother  with  such 
lack  of  respect  and  seemingly  premeditated  inso- 
lence, that  that  good  lady  was  in  a  raging  humor, 
and  had  poured  the  torrent  of  her  wrath  on  Sir 
Abel's  devoted  head. 

Fortunately  for  the  unhappy  benedict,  his 
matrimonial  castigation  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Evergreen,  the  gardener  of  the  castle. 

"  Lady  Handy,  your  very  humble  servant,"  he 
said,  politely.  "I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
your  marriage  with  this  worthy  gentleman.  Sir, 
I  wish  you  joy." 

"Not  before  it  is  wanted,"  grumbled  Sir  Abel. 

"Ay,  my  lady,"  continued  Evergreen,  "this 
match  makes  up  for  the  imprudence  of  your 
first." 

Lady  Handy  at  this  turned  very  red,  and  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Eh !  what — what's  that  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Abel. 
"  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"I  mean    that    Lady    Handy'a    former    hus- 
band  " 


"  Former  husband !     "Why,  my  dear- 


;  Oh,  that  is  past  and  gone,  Sir  Abel.  No  one 
thought  it  worth  speaking  of.  Yes,  I  was  mar- 
ried many  years  ago ;  but  my  husband  went 
abroad  and  died." 

"  Very  true ;  he  was  a  servant  at  the  castle," 
said  Evergreen. 

"  Died  !  You  are  quite  sure  he  died  ?"  asked 
Sir  Abel,  plaintively. 

"  A  faithful  fellow  ;  but  ruled  his  wife  somewhat 
too  severely,"  said  Evergreen. 

"  Did  he  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Abel.  "  Pray,  do  you 
happen  to  recollect  his  manner?  Could  you  just 
give  me  a  hint  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  tyrant !"  cried  Lady  Handy.  "  It  is 
too  much !  Ah,  my  poor  heart !" 

And  the  good  lady  made  a  pretence  of  fainting 
that  for  the  time  being  drove  all  other  thoughts 
from  her  husband's  mind. 

While  Sir  Abel  was  thus  agitated  at  the  very 
thought  of  possibly  getting  rid  of  his  termagant 
wife,  his  worthy  son  was  acting  in  a  manner  not 
laid  down  in  the  paternal  compact.  In  short,  his 
love  for  Susan  Ashfield  had  proved  too  strong  for 
the  matrimonial  plot  of  Sir  Philip  and  his  father. 
Chance  threw  him  into  the  presence  of  the  lovely 
Susan,  and  when  she  reproached  him  movingly 
for  the  insulting  tone  of  his  letter  to  her,  his 
honest  heart  could  no  longer  bear  the  strain. 
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"  Come,  Susan !  Come,  my  love,  my  soul,  my 
wife !" 

At  these  words  Susan  sprang  into  his  extended 
arms,  and  in  the  mutual  kiss  of  love  they  forgot 
all  about  his  betrothal  to  Miss  Blandford,  the 
views  of  parents,  and  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

They  were  soon  awakened  to  a  more  practical 
sense  of  the  situation.  For  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  embrace,  Farmer  Ashfield  broke  in  upon 
them,  cudgel  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  break 
every  bone  in  Bob's  body, — until  he  learned  that 
Bob  was  thoroughly  honorable  in  his  intentions, 
which  quite  changed  the  situation. 

Sir  Abel  was  the  next  to  appear  with  queries 
and  reproaches,  but  Bob  held  stoutly  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  demanded  his  father's  consent. 

"  Consent,  sir  ?  "Well,  well, — but  hold,  what's 
the  use  of  my  consent  without  my  wife's  ?  Bless 
you,  boy,  I  dare  no  more  approve " 

His  sentence  remained  unfinished,  for  at  this 
moment  Morrington's  servant  entered,  and  asked 
to  speak  with  Sir  Abel.  What  he  had  to  say 
filled  the  uneasy  benedict  with  surprise  and  hope. 
For  after  some  questions  about  his  marriage,  he 
asked  him, — 

"  What  would  you  give  to  the  man  who  would 
dissolve  your  marriage  contract? — a  thousand 
pounds  ?" 

"  A  thousand !"  cried  Sir  Abel.  "  Say  five  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  yours." 

"  A  bargain,  sir.     I'll  do  it." 
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"How?    You?    Hush,  here  comes  my  wife." 

"  I'll  wait  without.  Cry  '  Hem  !'  when  you 
want  me."  And  Gerald  retired. 

The  next  moment  Lady  Handy  entered,  her 
face  full  of  the  spirit  of  battle.  Sir  Abel  shrank 
within  himself  as  Bob  boldly  faced  the  music, 
and  asked  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Susan. 
This  she  bitterly  refused,  and  scored  Sir  Abel  so 
severely  for  daring  to  think  of  such  a  degrada- 
tion, that  he,  in  self-defence,  cried  loudly,  "  Hem !" 

The  next  instant  Gerald,  the  servant,  entered, — 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  Lady  Handy,  who 
almost  sank  into  the  ground  on  seeing  him. 

"  Gerald !  Not  dead  ?  After  twenty  years' 
absence  ?" 

"No,  wife." 

"Wife?  did  you  say,  wife?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Abel. 

"  She  is  my  lawful  wedded  wife ." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  ! — my  dear  boy ! — my 
dear  girl !"  Sir  Abel  in  his  joy  embraced  the 
whole  party,  including  his  late  wife.  "  How  will 
you  have  the  five  thousand,  my  good  friend  ?  In 
cash — stocks — lands " 

"Make  it  land,"  said  Gerald.  "I  wish  to  kill 
my  own  mutton." 

He  now  turned  to  his  recovered  wife,  and  beck- 
oned imperiously  to  her.  "  Come !  this  way,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  relieve  you  of  her,  Sir  Abel,  though 
I  can't  agree  to  take  her  again  as  mine.  Nay, 
come,  you  know  I'm  not  used  to  trifle.  Come,  I 
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say !"  At  this  his  wife,  after  a  show  of  reluc* 
tance,  followed  him  from  the  group. 

"  Come,  I  say !"  echoed  Sir  Abel.  "  Hang  me, 
if  that  ain't  a  clever  fellow!  What  will  we  do, 
Bob  ?  I'll  go  anywhere  you  like, — to  Brighton, 
to  Jerusalem,  or  Seringapatam, — all  one  to  me. 
We  single  fellows — we  rove  about — noboby  cares 
about  us — we  care  for  nobody,"  and  the  happy 
old  fellow  danced  about  in  his  joy,  till  they  all 
joined  in  his  capers. 

Leaving  them,  we  must  seek  the  castle,  where 
a  series  of  events  of  the  utmost  importance  were 
about  to  happen.  Sir  Philip's  visit  with  Bob 
Handy  to  the  closed  east  wing  had  not  been  without 
a  very  serious  purpose.  Learning  that  Sir  Abel, 
in  his  projected  repairs,  had  sent  a  body  of  work- 
men to  this  east  wing,  the  baronet  was  stricken 
with  terror  lest  his  long-guarded  secret  should  be 
made  public,  and  begged  young  Handy  to  enter 
the  dreadful  chamber  and  destroy  the  evidences 
of  guilt  which  it  contained. 

Sir  Philip  had  not  the  courage  to  do  so  himself, 
and  felt  it  necessary  to  take  his  agent  into  his 
confidence,  under  promise  of  strict  secrecy.  He 
thereupon  told  him  the  story  of  his  life,  including 
the  long-concealed  mystery. 

Pointing  to  the  portrait  which  had  so  strongly 
arrested  Henry's  attention,  Sir  Philip  said  that  it 
was  that  of  his  younger  brother.  Their  father 
had  died  intestate  while  they  were  still  boys,  and 
he,  as  elder  born,  became  the  sole  heir  to  the  for- 
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tune.  But  on  reaching  the  legal  age,  he  had 
made  an  equal  division  of  the  estate,  giving  half 
to  his  brother. 

His  generosity  was  ill  rewarded.  Sir  Philip 
fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  con- 
sented to  wed  him,  a  result  of  which  his  brother 
approved.  Yet  the  woman  proved  false  and  the 
brother  perfidious.  On  the  evening  before  the 
intended  marriage,  Sir  Philip  chanced  to  witness 
an  interview  between  the  two  persons  he  most 
loved.  To  his  surprise  and  horror,  vows  of  love 
and  burning  kisses  passed  between  them.  The 
ingrate  professed  pity  for  his  poor  brother,  but 
told  the  false  betrothed  that  he  had  a  vessel  ready 
and  would  that  night  bear  her  away. 

At  these  words  the  horror  in  the  listener's 
brain  became  madness.  Breaking  from  his  covert, 
he  tore  the  faithless  woman  from  his  brother's 
arms,  and  with  a  frenzied  dagger-thrust  stabbed 
him,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  heart. 

The  tragedy  was  soon  completed.  Gerald,  the 
servant  of  the  wounded  man,  appeared,  and  car- 
ried away  the  bleeding  body  to  the  vessel  that 
had  been  prepared.  A  few  days  afterwards  news 
reached  the  maddened  murderer  that  his  brother 
had  died  on  reaching  France.  As  for  the  woman, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  paid  the  penalty  with  her  life.  The  son  was 
he  whose  very  presence  roused  such  passion  in 
his  guilty  uncle's  soul.  The  instrument  and 
proofs  of  the  crime  lay  concealed  in  that  locked 
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chamber.  These  the  remorseful  man  begged  his 
confidant  to  destroy. 

The  purpose  which  Sir  Philip  designed  was 
destined  to  be  carried  out  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. Sir  Abel  and  his  inventive  faculty  stepped 
in  between  him  and  his  design.  For  while  Bob 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  secret  chamber,  trembling 
with  superstitious  fear,  a  sudden  flash  blinded  his 
eyes.  A  tremendous  explosion  followed,  and  his 
father  rushed  by  in  dismay,  crying  that  his  grand 
substitute  for  gunpowder  had  exploded  and  set 
the  room  on  fire. 

In  fact,  flames  quickly  appeared,  and  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  castle  was  in  danger.  All  those  within  it 
rushed  hastily  out,  except  Miss  Blandford.  Some- 
how she  had  been  cut  off  from  flight,  and  was 
seen  looking  in  terror  from  an  upper  window. 
At  this  critical  moment  Henry  appeared,  and,  to 
his  horror,  saw  the  peril  of  her  he  loved.  He  was 
told  that  the  grand  staircase  was  in  flames,  but  in 
spite  of  that  he  rushed  into  the  blazing  mansion, 
determined  to  rescue  her  or  die  with  her. 

Minutes  of  deep  suspense  followed.  Sir  Philip 
appeared,  and  heard  with  deep  alarm  of  his 
daughter's  imminent  peril, — a  feeling  which  was 
followed  by  heart-felt  gratitude  when  Henry  re- 
appeared, bearing  the  rescued  maiden  unharmed 
in  his  arms. 

Giving  her  to  her  father,  he  again  vanished  into 
the  castle.  The  secret  chamber  was  not  yet  in 
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flames,  and  he  had  determined  to  penetrate  its 
mystery  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  While  Sir 
Philip  stood  congratulating  himself  that  the  con- 
flagration would  at  least  destroy  the  evidences  of 
his  guilt,  the  devoted  youth  was  breaking  open 
the  long-closed  door,  and  penetrating  into  the 
mysterious  room. 

Just  as  the  flames  burst  from  that  quarter  of 
the  castle,  he  returned,  bearing  a  rusted  knife  and 
a  bloody  cloth,  at  sight  of  which  Sir  Philip  started 
with  horror. 

"  It  is  accomplished  !"  he  cried.  "  Just  Heaven, 
I  bow  to  thy  decree.  Blood  must  be  paid  by 
blood.  Henry,  that  knife,  aimed  by  this  fatal 
hand,  murdered  thy  father!" 

Henry,  at  these  words,  grasped  the  knife  with 
a  revengeful  impulse ;  but  it  fell  from  bis  hands  as 
Miss  Blandford  rushed  distractedly  between  him 
and  her  father. 

At  this  moment  Gerald  entered,  followed  by 
Morrington,  who  was  closely  wrapped  in  his  cloak. 

"  You,  Gerald  !"  cried  Sir  Philip.  "  Then  all  will 
be  revealed.  Who  is  this  stranger  ?" 

"Morrington." 

"  What !  he  who  has  so  long  avoided  me, — come 
now  to  insult  the  victim  of  his  wiles  !  Ah  !  what 
means  that  agony  !  He  faints!  give  him  air!" 

Morrington  had  indeed  fallen  into  Gerald's 
arms,  overcome  with  emotion.  The  faithful  ser- 
vant now  threw  off  his  master's  hat,  and  tore 
open  his  cloak. 

VOL.  III.— E       g        9 
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"  Angels  of  mercy !"  cried  Sir  Philip.  "  My 
brother !  It  is  he !  He  lives !  Great  God,  pre- 
serve my  reason  I" 

What  followed  may  be  briefly  told.  Morrington, 
on  recovering  from  his  faintness,  fell  with  a  re- 
morseful face  at  his  brother's  feet,  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  and  begged  for  mercy ;  saying  that  in- 
stead of  victimizing  him,  he  had  sought  to  save 
him.  He  had  seen  him  surrounded  with  sharpers, 
and  had  joined  them  to  defeat  them.  As  he  fin- 
ished, he  placed  the  parchment  evidences  of  debt 
at  Sir  Philip's  feet. 

"My  Henry,  my  son,  has  saved  your  daugh- 
ter's life,"  he  declared.  "  Kneel  with  me,  my  boy, 
and  help  me  beg  forgiveness." 

"  Henry,  forgive  me  !"  cried  Sir  Philip.  "  Emma, 
my  child, — there,  there !"  He  joined  their  hands. 
"You  have  my  blessing,  children." 

"  But  my  father !"  pleaded  Henry. 

"  Charles !"  cried  Sir  Philip. 

"  Philip !" 

"  Here, — I  want  thee  here.  Raise  him  to  my 
heart." 

They  raised  Morrington  and  placed  him  in  his 
brother's  arms,  where  he  fell  exhausted. 

"  Forgiveness  is  nobler  than  revenge,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  feelingly.  "In  the  union  of  these  two 
loving  souls,  which  we  have  given  to  the  world, 
let  ours  unite,  my  brother ;  and  let  oblivion  blot 
out  for  us  the  dreadful  past."  ' 


THE  HONEYMOON, 

BY  JOHN  TOBIN. 


[THE  dramas  with  which  we  have  heretofore 
dealt  differ  very  greatly  in  one  respect.  While 
to  some  extent  on  a  level  in  adaptation  to  stage 
effect,  they  are  very  dissimilar  in  literary  merit, 
some  being  greatly  lacking  in  this  respect,  others 
displaying  much  poetical  or  other  literary  power. 
The  present  play  is  meritorious,  both  from  a 
literary  and  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  its  language 
being  fluent,  rich,  and  harmonious,  and  its  poetical 
standard  high. 

The  life  of  the  author  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Born  at  Salisbury,  England,  in  1770,  and  educated 
for  the  law,  his  inclination  for  the  drama  was  so 
great  that  his  health  became  much  impaired  from 
the  double  labor  he  imposed  on  himself,  and  he 
died  in  1804,  in  Cork  harbor,  on  a  vessel  in  which 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  for  his 
health.  He  failed  to  find  a  manager  willing  to 
risk  the  production  of  his  principal  play,  "  The 
Honeymoon,"  and  died  without  discovering  from 
public  approval  that  he  had  written  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  comedies  in  the  English  language. 

99 
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It  was  not  represented  till  the  year  after  his 
death,  when  it  met  with  a  success  that  was  almost 
unparalleled.  The  objection  of  managers  to  this 
play  was  based  on  the  plea  that  its  subject  was 
not  original,  having  been  already  used  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  Eule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife." 
This,  however,  has  proved  no  detriment  to  its 
popularity,  as  the  fact  that  Bulwer  has  appar- 
ently borrowed  an  idea  from  Tobin  in  his  "  Lady 
of  Lyons"  has  not  affected  the  success  of  the  latter 
play.  Tobin  wrote  also  "  The  Curfew,"  and  some 
other  dramatic  pieces.] 

The  Duke  of  Aranza,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank,  had  won  the  affections  of  Juliana, 
a  beautiful  and  high-spirited  lady  of  Madrid,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  named  Bal- 
thazar. This  gentleman  had  two  other  daughters, 
Volante,  who  was  wooed  by  Count  Montalban, 
and  Zamora,  who  loved  so  greatly  a  woman-hating 
soldier  named  Eolando  that,  having  no  hope  of 
winning  his  love  in  her  true  character,  she  had 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  youth,  and  waited  upon 
him  as  his  page. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  duke's  marriage  with  the 
fair  Juliana  had  arrived,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
he,  happy  as  he  should  have  been,  was  by  no 
means  enraptured  with  the  prospect  before  him. 
In  truth,  the  beautiful  bride  was  much  more  at- 
tractive in  form  than  in  mind.  She  had  plentiful 
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wit,  but  more  temper ;  gentleness  was  no  part  of 
her  character ;  and  her  husband  was  likely  to  find 
his  wife  far  easier  to  woo  than  to  subdue.  These 
defects  in  the  fair  lady's  disposition  were  no  se- 
crets to  the  Duke,  and  though  love  had  brought 
him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  them  for  the  present,  he 
well  knew  that,  if  he  wished  future  happiness,  he 
must  find  some  means  to  curb  the  headstrong 
tongue  and  temper  of  his  wife. 

For  this  purpose  the  noble  bridegroom  had 
devised  a  well-laid  plot.  His  dukedom  lay  at  a 
distance  from  Madrid,  and  he  was  not  known  per- 
sonally to  old  Balthazar,  who  had  accepted  him  as 
a  nobleman  largely  on  his  own  word.  To  Juliana, 
the  duke  had  described  his  princely  mansions  and 
charming  gardens  in  such  glowing  language  that 
her  hopeful  pride  out-topped  her  love.  This  pride 
he  proposed  to  reduce  to  humility,  by  an  effect- 
ive method,  as  he  told  his  friend,  Count  Montal- 
ban :  "  In  the  very  height  of  her  ambitious  hopes, 
I  design  to  bring  her  to  a  miserable  hut,  where, 
throwing  off  the  title  of  a  duke,  I  shall  appear 
to  her  a  low-born  peasant.  There,  with  coarse 
raiment,  household  drudgery,  and  cooling  viands, 
I  will  so  tame  the  devil  in  her  spirit,  that,  before 
we  have  burnt  out  our  happy  honeymoon,  she 
shall,  like  a  well-trained  hawk,  come  at  my  whistle 
to  wait  my  lightest  bidding." 

This  plot  was  highly  commended  by  the  count, 
who  praised  it  as  one  of  rare  invention.  As  for 
himself,  he  said,  his  wooing  made  no  progress. 
9* 
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His  lady-love  was  of  such  freakish  mood  that  she 
made  sport  of  his  tale  of  devotion.  Yet  he  be- 
lieved that  she  loved  him,  despite  this  perverse 
behavior,  and  to  test  her  real  thoughts  he  was 
about  to  visit  her  disguised  as  a  friar,  and  thus 
seek,  under  the  cloak  of  confession,  to  surprise 
her  into  the  truth. 

As  for  Rolando,  the  woman-hater,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  seat  of  war  to  Madrid,  his  days 
were  spent  in  such  incessant  railing  at  the  over- 
eloquent  sex,  that  Zamora,  who  dwelt  with  him 
as  his  page  Eugenic,  found  her  loving  heart  often 
deeply  pierced  by  his  pointed  wit. 

"I  have  just  met  three  women,"  he  said,  with 
a  sour  grimace,  to  Count  Montalban ;  "  I  marvel 
much  they  are  suffered  to  walk  loose  in  the  streets, 
while  other  untamed  monsters  are  kept  in  cages. 
Their  tongues  went  like — what  ? — let  me  think — 
a  water-mill?  but  that  stands  still  on  Sundays, 
and  waits  for  grist ;  while,  whether  she  has  aught 
to  say  or  no,  a  woman's  tongue  will  go  for  exer- 
cise. As  for  you,  Eugenio,  you  may  look  round 
the  city;  but  beware!  you'll  meet  abundance 
here  of — women.  Keep  aloof,  boy ;  they  are  like 
comets, — to  be  wondered  at,  but  not  approached." 

Eolando's  opinion  of  women  would  have  applied 
very  well  to  Juliana,  whose  testy  temper  kept 
alive  to  her  marriage-day,  while  her  pride  and 
wUfulness  led  her  lover  a  dance  to  the  very  altar. 
The  Duke,  however,  bore  this  perversity  with  ad- 
mirable patience.  He  had  prepared  his  revenge, 
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and  quietly  bided  his  time.  To  further  his  pur- 
pose he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  steward,  in  which  he 
told  him  that  he  would  be  some  time  absent,  and 
that  he  wished  his  servant  Jaquez  to  act  as  his 
representative.  All  were  ordered  to  obey  this 
vice-duke  as  though  he  were  the  duke  himself. 

The  wedding  journey,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  marriage,  ended  not  at  the  ducal  palace 
for  which  Juliana's  proud  eyes  looked,  but  at  the 
humble  cottage  of  a  laborer,  into  which  the  duke 
led  his  wife  with  stately  ceremony,  while  his  eyes 
were  fixed  with  covert  amusement  on  her  as- 
tounded face. 

"  Welcome  home,  Juliana,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  the 
noble  mansion  that  I  spoke  of."  , 

"  Home  ?  You  jest,  sir,"  she  exclaimed. 
"This  retired  spot  would  be  a  palace  for  an 
owl." 

"  Why,  Juliana,  it  is  a  snug  dwelling,  and  in 
good  repair.  It  is  all  I  have,  but  surely  it  is 
large  enough  for  two  souls  that  love  to  be  happy 
in." 

"  You  are  no  duke  ?"  she  asked,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  that  flashed  with  anger. 

"  But  of  my  own  creation,  lady." 

It  proved  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  proud 
woman  believe  this  surprising  tale.  When  at 
length  she  became  convinced  of  it,  she  broke  out 
in  a  fury. 

"  What,  do  you  think  I'll  work  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  think  it  will  happen,  wife." 
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"What!  rub  and  scrub  your  noble  palace 
clean?" 

"  Those  taper  fingers  will  do  it  daintily." 

"  And  dress  your  victuals, — if  there  be  any  ? 
Oh !  I  shall  go  mad !" 

"And  mend  my  hose,  and  darn  my  nightcaps 
neatly;  wait,  like  an  echo,  till  you're  spoken 
to " 

"  Or,  like  a  clock,  talk  only  once  an  hour  ?"  she 
angrily  interrupted. 

"  Or  like  a  dial ;  for  that  quietly  performs  its 
work,  and  never  speaks  at  all." 

"To  feed  your  poultry  and  your  hogs! — oh, 
monstrous!  And  when  I  stir  abroad,  on  great 
gccasions,  carry  a  squeaking  tithe-pig  to  the 
vicar ;  or  jolt  with  higglers'  wives  the  market 
trot,  to  sell  your  eggs  and  butter !" 

"  Excellent !  How  well  you  sum  the  duties  of 
a  wife !  Why,  what  a  blessing  I  shall  have  in 
you!" 

Juliana's  rage  soon  grew  too  high  for  this  spite- 
ful interchange  of  wit,  as  her  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment became  keener.  In  the  end  she  vowed 
that  she  would  run  away ;  but  this  he  quietly  for- 
bade, telling  her  that  she  should  not  stir  abroad 
except  in  his  company.  Then  she  declared  that 
she  would  write  the  story  of  her  wrongs  to  her 
father,  and  bid  him  come  to  her  rescue.  This  the 
duke  fully  agreed  to  let  her  do.  "  Write  to  her 
father !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  She  may  write  a 
folio.  It  will  divert  her  spleen  and  may  save 
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blood-letting.  But  if  she  send  it !"  To  make 
sure  that  no  accident  of  that  kind  should  happen, 
he  locked  the  door  of  the  room  into  which  she 
had  angrily  withdrawn.  "  So  begins  our  honey- 
moon," continued  his  soliloquy.  "For  the  first 
fortnight  she'll  storm  like  the  winds  of  March  ; 
for  the  second,  perhaps,  she'll  be  like  April,  now 
storm,  now  sunshine  ;  when  that  is  past  she'll  be 
like  unclouded  May,  sunny  with  happiness." 

Several  days  passed  in  this  windy  March  season 
of  storm,  during  which  the  duke  took  good  care 
not  to  let  his  termagant  wife  out  of  his  sight, 
while  her  letters  were  duly  posted — in  the 
kitchen  fire.  Then  Juliana,  finding  that  her  rage 
was  of  no  avail,  changed  her  tactics,  and  tried 
cunning  and  seeming  submission.  Meanwhile  she 
had  contrived  to  send  a  letter  to  her  father  by  the 
aid  of  a  village  boy,  to  whom  she  threw  it  from 
her  window.  This  the  duke  chanced  to  learn, 
and  charged  her  with  deceiving  him.  She  there- 
upon professed  to  be  sorry,  and  put  on  so  deep  a 
show  of  humility  and  contentment  that  he  sus- 
pected her  of  some  secret  design.  In  the  end  she 
begged  for  liberty,  if  only  that  she  might  breathe 
the  out-door  air,  and  weave  him  a  chaplet  of  wild 
flowers.  To  this  he  agreed,  with  a  show  of  great 
willingness,  but  with  the  following  mental  reser- 
vation :  "  You  have  your  liberty ;  but  I  will 
watch  you  closely,  my  cunning  lady,  and  see  that 
you  abuse  it  not." 

While  Duke  Aranza  was  thus  seeking  to  tame 
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the  froward  spirit  of  his  wife,  his  friend  Count 
Montalban  had  made  trial  of  his  scheme  to  gain  a 
truthful  answer  from  his  lady-love.  In  this,  Bal- 
thazar, the  lady's  father,  was  in  full  accord  with 
him,  and  himself  brought  his  daughter  to  the 
seeming  friar. 

"  This  is  Father  Dominic,  the  young  confessor 
I  told  you  of,"  he  said  to  Volante.  "  You  will 
find  him  deeply  learned  in  his  sacred  function.  I 
leave  you  to  his  guidance,  and  beg  that  you  may 
freely  confess  to  him  your  secret  thoughts." 

"  I  shall  observe,  sir,"  answered  Yolante,  with 
an  air  of  humility  that  concealed  an  inward 
amusement.  "It  is  the  count,  I'll  swear!"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Ha !  ha !  the  cunning  rogue !  I 
have  him." 

The  count,  who,  truly,  failed  to  play  the  part  of 
friar  very  correctly,  sought  to  bring  the  lively  girl 
to  the  point  of  confession,  but  with  no  great  success. 

"  If  you  are  in  haste,"  she  said,  after  torment- 
ing him  for  a  while  with  absurd  answers  to  his 
questions,  "  suppose  I  pass  over  my  sins  and  con- 
fess my  virtues.  You  shall  have  the  catalogue  of 
them  in  a  breath." 

"  Nay,  this  is  trifling.  Must  I  call  your  father, 
then  ?" 

"  Why,  since  I  must  be  serious,  if  you  can  tell 
me  of  any  great  sins  I  have  of  late  committed,  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  acknowledge  them." 

"Well  then,  daughter,  it  is  publicly  reported 
that  you  are  in  love." 
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"  So,  so !  are  you  there !"  she  said,  gleefully  to 
herself.  "  That  I  am  in  love  ?" 

"  With  a  man " 

"  "Why,  what  else  should  a  woman  be  in  love 
with  ?" 

"  A  young  man." 

"  Not  an  old  one,  that's  some  comfort.  But  is 
love  a  crime,  father  ?" 

"  No,  Heaven  forbid !  But  the  concealing  of  it 
is." 

"  Oh,  the  concealing  of  it  is  a  crime  ?" 

"  Of  the  first  magnitude." 

"  Why,  then,  I  confess " 

"Well,  what?" 


"  That  the  Count  Montalban— is " 

«  Go  on." 

"  Desperately  in  love  with  me." 

"  Pshaw !  that  is  not  the  point." 

"  I'm  coming  to  it, — and  not  being  able  in  his 
own  person  to  learn  the  state  of  my  affections,  he 
has  taken  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  get  me  to  con- 
fess to  him  as  a  friar." 

"  Discovered !" 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Come,  come,  count,  pull  off 
your  lion's  apparel,  and  confess  yourself  an  ass." 

And  the  witty  beauty  so  pursued  him  with  her 
merry  quips  that  the  tormented  lover  fairly  ran 
away,  shedding  his  friar's  robe  as  he  retreated. 
He  hastened  to  tell  the  father  of  the  dismal  fail- 
ure of  his  scheme. 

Balthazar,  however,  bade  him  not  to  lose  heart, 
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telling  him  that  he  had  another  plan  in  his  mind, 
•which  must  succeed.  He  was  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession, and  had  recently  finished  a  picture  of  the 
count  which  Yolante  was  anxious  to  see.  The 
new  plot  was  that  Montalban  should  be  concealed 
in  the  artist's  work-room  while  Volante  supposed 
herself  to  be  alone  with  the  picture.  She  might 
reveal  the  secret  of  her  heart  in  the  presence  of 
her  lover's  portrait. 

This  plan  seemed  to  the  count  so  promising 
that  he  hurried  to  the  picture-room,  where  he 
concealed  himself  behind  the  canvas  on  which 
was  traced  his  own  image.  The  expectant  lover 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Balthazar  had  taken  his 
daughter  to  task  for  her  wilful  treatment  of  the 
count,  and  declared  that  she  had  driven  him  off 
forever.  To  this  she  replied  by  reminding  him  of 
his  promise  to  show  her  the  picture,  saying  that, 
since  she  had  banished  her  lover,  she  would  con- 
tent herself  by  gazing  on  what  was  left  of  him, 
his  face. 

"  As  you  will,  my  dear.  You'll  find  the  door 
open.  But,  before  you  go,  tell  me  honestly  how 
you  like  the  count." 

"  I  think  him  not  quite  without  wit  and  beauty, 
yet  not  overly  blessed  with  either,"  she  replied ; 
"  and  that  he  is  well  worth  any  young  woman's 
serious  contemplation — when,  she  has  no  other 
earthly  thing  to  think  about." 

With  these  words,  the  perverse  girl  fled  laugh- 
ing to  the  picture-room.  Here,  deeming  herself 
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alone,  she  stood  before  the  portrait  of  her  lover 
in  admiration. 

"Confess  that  I  love  the  count!"  she  said. 
"  Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  play  the  confessor  to  his 
picture  a  little  better  than  he  did  to  me.  '  Daugh- 
ter, they  tell  me  that  you  are  in  love  ?'  '  Well, 
father,  there  is  no  harm  in  speaking  the  truth.' 
'  With  the  Count  Montalban,  daughter  ?'  '  Father, 
you  are  not  a  confessor,  but  a  conjurer.'  'They 
add,  moreover,  that  you  have  named  the  day  for 
your  marriage  ?'  '  There,  father,  you  are  misin- 
formed ;  for  like  a  discreet  maiden,  I  have  left 
that  for  him  to  do.'  Then  he  should  throw  off 
his  disguise, — I  should  gaze  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment,— he  should  open  his  arms,  while  I  sunk 

gently  into  them "  These  words  were  acted 

out  to  the  letter,  for  the  count  had  slipped  quietly 
behind  her  as  she  spoke,  and  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words  his  arms  quietly  enfolded  her.  At  the 
same  moment  her  father  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  The  count !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  half 
delight,  half  consternation.  "  My  father,  too ! 
A  trap,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  am  fairly  caught.  Here, 
take  my  hand,  count,  while  I  am  free  to  give  it." 

The  sunshine  that  attended  this  happy  consum- 
mation of  the  count's  suit  was  quickly  followed 
by  shadow,  for  while  the  two  gentlemen  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  caging  of  this 
bird,  a  letter  arrived  for  Balthazar  which  filled 
him  with  indignation.  It  was  the  missive  which 
Juliana  had  sent  him  by  the  boy's  aid,  and  in 
10 
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which  she  told  him  that  her  husband  had  basely 
deceived  her;  that  he  was  no  duke,  but  a  poor 
commoner;  and  that  he  kept  her  prisoner  in  a 
miserable  hovel.  In  the  end  she  begged  her 
father  to  come  speedily  to  the  rescue  of  his  forlorn, 
abused  Juliana. 

In  his  anger  Balthazar  accused  the  count  of 
being  also  an  impostor,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  should  have  no  daughter  of  his  till 
he  could  prove  his  title.  Count  Montalban  heard 
this  threat  with  no  show  of  anxiety,  and  promised 
to  accompany  Balthazar  on  his  journey  to  the 
rescue  of  his  daughter.  He  assured  him  at  the 
same  time  that  all  would  end  happily,  though  he 
was  not  at  liberty  just  then  to  say  how. 

Balthazar's  journey  proved  to  be  a  much  less 
rapid  one  than  he  had  hoped  to  make  it.  For  by 

111  luck  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  so  shaken 
up  that  he  had  difficulty  in  making  his  way,  sup- 
ported by  Volante  and  the  count,  to  a  neighboring 
inn,  where  he  fell  exhausted   into  a  chair.      A 
surgeon  of  the  vicinity  was  sent  for. — a  fellow 
without  a  patient,  as  it  proved,    and   one   not 
likely  to  let   this   Godsend   lightly   out   of   his 
hands.     The  inn,  too,  was  empty  of  guests,  and 
the  landlady,  naturally  wishing  to  make  the  most 
of  these  travellers,  readily  entered   into  a  com- 
pact with  the  half-starved  doctor  for  this  purpose. 

"  He  has  no  hurt,  unluckily,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  but  as  you  are  his  cook  and  I  his  doctor,  some 
things  may  happen.  You  must  make  him  ill,  and 
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I  must  keep  him  so ;  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  be- 
tween us  we  cannot  keep  this  fat  goose  long 
enough  to  pluck  some  of  his  extra  feathers." 

This  they  did.  What  with  low  diet  and  plenti- 
ful bloodletting,  Balthazar  was  kept  three  weeks 
as  an  invalid  at  the  inn ;  and  might  have  stayed 
longer  had  he  not  overheard  his  hostess  and  doctor 
plotting  to  detain  him  another  week. 

"  To-morrow  we  phlebotomize  again,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  next  day  my  new-invented  patent 
draught ;  then  I  have  some  pills  prepared ;  on 
Thursday  we  throw  in  the  bark ;  on  Friday " 

"Well,  sir,  on  Friday?"  demanded  Balthazar, 
coming  forward  with  drawn  sword  and  angry  face. 
"  What  on  Friday  ?  Come,  proceed." 

This  discovery  made  an  instant  change  in  the 
situation.  The  conspirators,  finding  themselves 
in  an  awkward  dilemma,  fell  on  their  knees  before 
the  infuriated  victim  of  their  treachery,  and 
begged  for  mercy,  which  Balthazar  had  at  first 
little  thought  of  granting.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  promised  the  hostess  her  life  if  she  would  have 
all  things  prepared  for  his  departure  within  five 
minutes.  As  for  Lampedo,  the  doctor,  he  threat- 
ened him  with  death  in  a  dozen  different  modes, 
but  finally  let  him  off  in  pity  for  his  wife  and 
three  angelic  babes,  after  first  making  him  swallow 
a  heroic  dose  of  his  own  pills. 

This  long  detention  of  Balthazar  proved  a 
lucky  episode  for  the  duke,  in  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  without  interruption  from 
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the  irate  father.  The  taming  of  Juliana,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  easy  task.  "We  have  already 
told  how  she  had  feigned  submission  and  peni- 
tence, and  begged  her  lord  and  master  for  the 
privilege  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  abroad.  All 
this  was  but  a  cunning  plot.  No  sooner  had  she 
been  given  liberty  to  leave  the  cottage  than  she 
took  instant  advantage  of  it  to  fly  to  the  neigh- 
boring ducal  palace,  where  she  begged  for  justice 
and  protection. 

This  palace  was  really  that  of  Duke  Aranza, 
her  husband,  for  he  had  chosen  his  humble  resi- 
dence very  near  to  his  palatial  home.  Here  the 
duke,  as  we  are  aware,  was  represented  by  his 
servant  Jaquez, — a  Sancho  Panza  sort  of  fellow, 
fat,  humorous,  shrewd,  and  self-important.  It 
was  before  this  mock  duke  that  Juliana  preferred 
her  complaint,  and  begged  for  redress.  Before 
she  had  finished  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  how- 
ever, the  duke  himself  entered,  so  disguised  by 
his  plain  attire  that  his  servants  themselves  did 
not  recognize  him.  Jaquez,  indeed,  took  him 
roundly  to  task,  for  his  lack  of  humility  before 
one  of  his  high  dignity. 

"  Why,  fellow,"  he  said,  "  do  you  take  this  for 
an  alehouse,  that  you  enter  with  such  a  swagger  ? 
Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ?" 

"  The  rogue  reproves  me  well,"  said  the  Duke 
to  himself.  He  then  humbly  begged  his  grace's 
pardon,  imputed  his  lack  of  respect  to  anxiety, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  personated  the 
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duke  to  obtain  his  wife,  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law.  "  But  for  the  lady, 
sir,  she  can't  complain." 

"  How !  not  complain  ?"  exclaimed  Juliana, 
loudly.  "  To  be  thus  vilely  cozened,  and  not 
complain  !" 

"  Peace,  woman  !"  cried  the  mock  duke,  impor- 
tantly. "  Though  Justice  be  blind,  she  is  not  deaf." 

"  He  does  it  to  the  life !"  said  the  duke  to  him- 
self, with  inward  delight. 

In  the  end,  as  Juliana  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  she  had  had  no  cause  of  complaint  since  her 
marriage,  Jaquez  refused  her  the  divorce  she 
claimed,  and  bade  her  return  and  live  with  her 
husband. 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  If  your  grace  will  give  me  leave,"  said  the 
duke,  "  I  may  arrange  this  difficulty.  "We  have 
been  wedded  a  few  days  only.  Let  us  wear  out 
a  month  as  man  and  wife.  If,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  does  not  plead  more  warmly  to  live  with 
me  than  now  to  be  released, — then  grant  her  full 
divorce." 

"Let  it  be  so,  your  grace,"  cried  Juliana.  "  I 
am  quite  ready  to  be  bound  by  that  agreement." 

"  Humph, — well,  it  shall  be  so,"  decided  Jaquez ; 
"with  this  proviso. — that  either  of  you  are  at 
liberty  to  hang  yourselves  in  the  mean  time." 

"  I  begin  to  find,"  said  Jaquez,  after  their  de- 
parture, "  that  I  was  certainly  intended  for  a 
great  man  ; — for  what  more  does  it  require  to  be 
VOL.  III.— h  10* 
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a  great  man  than  boldly  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  one?  How  many  sage  politicians  are  there 
who  can  scarce  comprehend  the  mystery  of  a 
mouse-trap ;  valiant  generals,  who  wouldn't  attack 
a  bulrush,  unless  the  wind  were  in  their  favor ; 
profound  lawyers,  who  would  make  excellent 
wig-blocks ;  and  skilful  physicians,  whose  knowl- 
edge extends  no  further  than  writing  death  war- 
rants in  Latin  ?  It  will  be  rather  awkward,  to  be 
sure,  to  resign  at  the  end  of  a  month, — but,  like 
other  great  men  in  office,  I  must  make  the  best 
of  my  time,  and  retire  with  a  good  grace,  to  avoid 
being  turned  out, — as  a  well-bred  dog  always 
walks  down-stairs  when  he  sees  preparations  ripe 
for  kicking  him  into  the  street." 

Juliana  failed  to  keep  her  compact.  In  spite 
of  her  promise  to  the  mock  duke,  contentment 
failed  to  visit  her  in  her  husband's  hut,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  made  another  attempt  to  escape, 
intending  this  time  to  seek  her  father  in  Madrid. 
The  duke,  who  had  not  ceased  his  watchfulness, 
overtook  her  and  brought  her  back,  threatening 
to  confine  her  in  her  chamber  if  she  attempted 
this  again.  Fearful  that  he  might  carry  out  his 
threat,  Juliana  expressed  deep  contrition,  and 
promised  to  be  a  patient,  drudging,  and  obedient 
wife  if  he  would  but  leave  her  at  liberty. 

During  their  debate  on  this  subject  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  On  opening 
this,  they  saw  Lopez,  a  peasant  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, whom  the  duke  greeted  with  a  great  show 
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of  cordiality.  He  introduced  his  wife,  and  bade 
her  bring  a  chair  for  their  guest.  Juliana  did  so, 
but  most  ungraciously,  flinging  the  chair  angrily 
on  the  floor.  She  was  on  the  point  of  treating 
her  husband's  chair  in  the  same  way,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  look  that  caused  her  to  change 
her  mind,  and  set  it  quietly  down.  He  next  or- 
dered her  to  bring  wine  for  their  guest,  a  service 
which  she  performed  with  the  same  petulant  un- 
willingness. In  her  anger  at  the  humble  service 
demanded  of  her  she  shook  the  cask,  and  brought 
but  the  lees,  and  not  until  the  duke  significantly 
showed  her  the  key  of  her  chamber  could  she  be 
induced  to  go  again  for  a  more  palatable  draught. 

In  the  end  Lopez  informed  them  that  the 
neighbors  were  about  to  have  some  country  pas- 
times on  the  green,  and  invited  his  host  and 
hostess  to  attend.  This  invitation  the  duke 
readily  accepted,  much  to  his  wife's  disgust.  But 
high  as  was  her  spirit,  and  quick  her  temper,  the 
quiet  firmness  of  her  husband  had  for  the  time 
subdued  her.  She  obeyed  his  commands,  though 
not  without  impatient  outbreaks,  her  submission 
being  much  more  through  fear  than  love. 

We  must  now  return  to  Eolando  and  his  page, 
whom  we  have  long  neglected.  Zamora, — or 
Eugenio,  as  he  knew  her, — moved  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  test  the  heart  of  him  she  so  deeply 
loved,  told  him  a  melancholy  story  of  a  soldier 
and  a  page,  the  latter  having,  out  of  true  love, 
followed  his  master's  fortune  to  the  wars. 
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"  Why,  this  is  our  own  history !"  said  Eolando. 

"So  far,  indeed.  But  in  the  sequel  this  loving 
boy  turned  out  to  be  a  woman." 

"A  woman!  Live  with  him  a  twelvemonth 
and  not  betray  her  secret  by  her  tongue  1  Come, 
boy,  this  is  too  transparent  a  lie." 

"  She  kept  her  secret  till  death,  sir,  and  died 
with  the  story  on  her  lips.  I  knew  the  lady." 

"  Knew  her?  You  don't  believe  this  most  pal- 
pable impossibility  ?" 

"  I  will  not  vouch  for  her  death ;  but  the  strug- 
gle between  her  passion  and  her  pride  I  was  a 
witness  to.  Indeed  her  story  is  a  most  true  one." 

"  Then  she  should  not  have  died,"  cried  Eolando, 
energetically.  "  A  wench  like  this  were  worth  a 
soldier's  love ;  and  were  she  living  now " 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  critical  moment 
by  the  entrance  of  Count  Montalban,  who  in- 
vited Rolando  to  accompany  him  on  a  fifty  miles' 
journey,  to  see  a  tamed  woman, — the  new-made 
duchess. 

"  I'll  go  a  hundred !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Tamed 
with  what  weapons  ?" 

"  With  words." 

"  Words !  Come,  count,  you  ask  too  much  of 
my  credulity.  I've  heard  that  death  will  quiet 
some  of  them.  But  tame  a  woman  with  the  nine 
parts  of  speech !  It  passes  credence." 

"  Come ;  I'll  show  you  it." 

On  their  way  thither  Rolando  met  the  fate 
which  he  had  so  long  averted.  Zamora,  full  of 
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hope  from  the  effect  which  her  story  had  had 
upon  him,  determined  to  put  his  feelings  to  a  final 
test.  She,  therefore,  discarded  her  page's  dress, 
and  in  womanly  attire,  with  her  face  veiled,  threw 
herself  in  his  way  in  a  wood  within  which  he  was 
seeking  Eugenio.  •  The  seeming  hoy  had  disap- 
peared, and  Rolando,  fearing  that  some  mischief 
had  befallen  him,  was  tracing  him  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  had  heen  last  seen. 

To  the  soldier's  surprise,  he  beheld,  reclining  on 
a  verdant  bank  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  and 
seemingly  asleep,  a  woman,  something  in  whose 
form  and  appearance  stirred  unwonted  thoughts 
in  his  mind. 

"  By  this  light,  a  woman !  doing  no  mischief, — 
only  dreaming  of  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  are 
alone.  There's  something  in  her  that  draws  me 
strangely.  If,  without  waking  her,  I  could  but 
brush  the  fresh  dew  from  her  lips.  But  hold, 
Rolando,  you  have  sworn  an  oath  to  have  naught 
to  do  with  fickle  woman, — that  is,  in  towns  and 
cities, — there  was  nothing  in  my  vow  touching  a 
woman  sleeping  in  a  wood.  Therefore,  gentle 
lady " 

She  stirred  and  pretended  to  awake,  upon  which 
the  kiss-desiring  soldier  started  back  in  confusion. 
To  cover  his  confusion  he  pretended  to  know  her, 
and  declared  that  he  had  loved  her  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  had  written  hundreds  of  sonnets  to 
her  beauty.  But  when  pressed  to  declare  to  what 
name  these  sonnets  were  addressed,  he  was  obliged 
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to  admit  that  this  was  all  a  fable :  "  Yet,  I'm  in 
love  with  you  extempore,"  he  concluded. 

The  lady's  reply  took  him  decidedly  by  surprise ; 
for  she  said  that  she  had  taken  a  rash  oath  never 
to  love  but  one  man,  and  that  man — himself. 

"  Now  you  are  jesting,"  he  declared.  "  Come, 
let  me  see  your  face." 

This  she  refused  to  do, — declining  either  to 
raise  the  veil  herself  or -permit  him  to  do  so.  In 
the  midst  of  his  persuasions,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, he  found  himself  interrupted  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  fun-loving  Volante.  Fearing  her 
tongue,  Eolando  now  pretended  that  he  was  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  his  lady 
companion.  Yet  in  undertones  he  contrived  to 
make  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  with  her  on 
the  same  spot  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening. 

Quietly  as  this  had  been  spoken  Yolante's 
quick  ears  had  overheard  it,  and  a  plot  to  punish 
the  soldier  was  quickly  hatched  in  her  fertile 
brain.  Meanwhile,  she  so  annoyed  Rolando  by 
her  lively  chat  that  he  was  on  nettles  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

"Have  you  any  business  with  me?"  he  asked, 
at  length,  in  despair. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,  that's  all.  They  tell  me 
you  are  the  valiant  captain  that  has  turned  woman- 
hater,  as  the  boy  left  off  eating  nuts  because  he 
met  with  a  sour  one." 

"  I  wish  I  were  in  a  freemason's  lodge,"  groaned 
Rolando. 
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"  Why  there  ?" 

"  They  never  admit  women." 

"  It  must  be  a  dull  place." 

"  It  is  paradise,  madam." 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Rolando  before  he  finally 
got  rid  of  his  teasing  companion,  and  gained 
leisure  to  think  about  the  graceful  form  and 
musical  voice  of  the  unknown  lady  of  the  wood, 
towards  whom  he  felt  himself  strangely  drawn. 
Never  before  had  he  experienced  such  feelings 
towards  a  woman. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  strange  fluttering  of 
the  heart  that  Rolando  kept  his  appointment  for 
that  night.  He  was  destined  to  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  Instead  of  the  lady  for  whom  he 
looked,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  armed  men,  who  seized  and  bound  him,  tied 
him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  to  his  reflections. 
These  were  anything  but  agreeable  ones.  For 
what  purpose  he  had  been  thus  dealt  with  he 
could  not  imagine.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  robbery, 
but  might  be  worse. 

His  suspense  was  quickly  relieved.  Yolante, 
with  a  number  of  other  women,  entered,  and 
teased  the  helpless  soldier  with  her  sarcastic  wit 
till  he  was  in  a  fierce  fret,  telling  him  that  she 
had  come  to  repay  him  for  his  lack  of  politeness 
that  afternoon.  Fortunately  for  Rolando's  peace 
of  mind,  at  this  point  he  managed  to  get  his  right 
hand  free  from  his  bonds,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
quickly  cut  the  remainder  of  the  confining  cords. 
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If  he  meant  harm  to  Volante  and  her  com- 
panions he  was  too  late.  They  had  fled  in  haste 
as  soon  as  they  saw  his  arm  free,  filling  the  wood 
behind  them  with  laughter.  The  victim  was  by 
this  time  in  such  a  fury  that  he  broke  into  a  vol- 
ley of  soldierly  oaths,  ending  by  the  vow  that  he 
would  revenge  himself  on  the  sex  by  killing  the 
first  woman  he  met, — or  marrying  her,  which  ho 
seemed  to  consider  an  equal  punishment.  Hardly 
had  this  hasty  vow  been  registered  when  Zamora 
entered — veiled,  as  before. 

"  So,  it  falls  on  you !"  he  cried,  raising  his  sword ; 
"prepare  to  die." 

"  For  what  ?  for  loving  you  ?  When  you  have 
seen  my  face  you  will  not  be  my  executioner." 

"  Think  you  its  beauty  will  stay  my  hand  ?  I 
know  women  too  well  to  be  disarmed  by  rosy 
cheeks  and  smiling  lips.  Your  doom  is  sealed." 

Zamora  answered  by  throwing  back  her  veil 
and  revealing  her  bright  and  happy  face. 

"  Now,  then,  strike  I"  she  said. 

"  Eugenic  ?"  cried  Eolando,  in  astonishment. 

"  Your  poor  boy,  sir." 

"How,  a  woman?  A  real  woman?  What  a 
dull  ass  I've  been !" 

"  You  have  heard  my  story  already,  Rolando. 
I  am  that  loving  page  I  told  you  of, — the  sister 
of  the  scornful  lady  who  refused  your  love,  and 
made  you  a  woman-hater.  The  love  she  denied 
I  gave,  and  in  a  romantic  hour  followed  you  to 
the  wars.  You  know  the  rest." 
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"  Caught  at  last !"  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  her  with  a  warm  expression.  "Caught  by 
a  woman !  Why,  you  witch,  that  in  a  brace  of 
minutes  have  produced  a  greater  revolution  in  my 
soul  than  your  whole  sex  could  compass ;  you  en- 
chantress, prepare,  for  I  must  kill  you  certainly, 
— but  it  shall  be  with  kindness."  He  threw  away 
his  sword  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  My  poor 
boy !  I'll  marry  you  to-night.  Yet  have  a  care ; 
for  I  shall  love  you  most  unmercifully." 

"  Should  you  grow  weary  of  me  as  a  wife, 
Rolando,  I'll  be  your  page  again." 

"What  will  folks  say?"  he  queried.  "Why, 
let  them  say  that  Rolando  made  a  silly  vow,  but 
was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  to  keep  it.  With  you 
to  back  me,  love,  I  have  the  courage  to  face  a 
battery  of  witticisms." 

Two  of  the  love  affairs  of  old  Balthazar's 
daughters  having  thus  reached  a  happy  ending, 
we  must  return  to  the  third,  that  of  Juliana.  At 
the  time  when  we  meet  her  again  the  month  of 
the  honeymoon  has  just  ended,  and  her  father 
just  escaped  from  the  tender  mercies  of  his  doc- 
tor and  hostess. 

In  that  month  a  remarkable  change  had  come 
over  the  perverse  bride.  Her  husband  had  min- 
gled such  loving-kindness  with  his  stern  resolu- 
tion that  the  love  she  formerly  felt  for  him  had 
revived  with  greater  warmth.  She  had  grown  to 
love  him  for  himself  alone,  instead  of  for  his 
wealth  and  title.  On  the  day  in  which  the  honey- 
F  11 
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moon  ended,  the  tamed  shrew  had  seated  herself 
at  the  cottage  door,  where  she  sang  a  song  of 
loving  contentment  as  she  plied  the  needle. 

The  duke  stole  behind  her  as  she  thus  employed 
herself,  praised  her  tender  song,  and  told  her  that, 
their  month  of  trial  being  past,  she  should  be  free 
on  the  morrow.  This  offer,  which  a  month  before 
would  have  filled  Juliana's  heart  with  joy,  she 
now  heard  with  consternation,  and  earnestly  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  leave  him  to  be  mistress 
of  the  world.  This  he  professed  to  doubt,  saying 
that  he  was  sure  she  would  rather  be  a  duchess 
than  the  wife  of  a  peasant,  and  live  in  a  palace 
rather  than  in  a  cottage. 

"  Why,  sometimes  in  my  dreams,"  she  answered, 
smiling,  "  I  recall  your  spacious  palace,  plate,  and 
pictures,  your  Gothic  summer-house  and  Eoman 
temple  ;  and  then  your  grotto,  so  divinely  cool, — 
but  never  in  my  sober  waking  moments." 

"  We  must  forget  these  things." 

"  They  are  forgotten.  By  this  kiss,  I  vow  to 
think  of  them  no  more,  but  when  we  want  a 
theme  to  make  us  merry." 

The  happy  understanding  at  which  they  had 
thus  arrived  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Bal- 
thazar, who  had  just  completed  his  long  journey, 
and  who  broke  in  upon  them  with  a  face  red 
with  anger,  exclaiming  that  he  had  come  to  re- 
claim his  daughter.  To  his  utter  astonishment  he 
found  Juliana  so  thoroughly  content  to  remain 
with  her  deceitful  husband  that  he  could  not 
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move  her  either  by  entreaties  or  threats.  The 
duke  at  length  ended  the  stormy  interview  by 
proposing  to  meet  Balthazar  in  an  hour  at  the 
ducal  palace,  where  he  would  stand  ready  to 
answer  in  full  for  all  the  wrong  he  had  been 
charged  with. 

To  this  Balthazar  angrily  agreed,  and  led  off 
his  reluctant  daughter,  her  husband  assuring  her 
that  all  would  be  well.  On  reaching  the  palace, 
the  incensed  father  demanded  an  audience  with 
the  duke.  Word  was  brought  him  that  the  duke 
would  see  him  presently. 

"  It  is  well,"  answered  Balthazar.  "  Has  there 
been  a  man  here  to  see  him  lately  ?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"A  tall,  well-looking  man  enough,  though  a 
rank  knave ;  dressed  in  a  peasant's  garb  ?" 

"  There  has  been  no  such  person." 

"  I  knew  it.  It  was  a  trick  to  steal  away  from 
justice.  By  this  time  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  or  to  one  of  his  air-built  castles." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  next  moment  the  true  duke  en- 
tered, clad  in  his  richest  robes,  with  the  deposed 
Jaquez  marching  before  him,  and  followed  by  his 
attendants  and  the  ladies  of  the  palace. 

"  Now,  sir,  your  business  with  me  ?"  he  said  to 
Balthazar,  who  stood  in  stupefied  amazement. 
Juliana  gazed  upon  her  transformed  husband 
with  eyes  dilated  with  hope  and  joy,  but  her 
father  was  less  credulous,  and  could  scarcely  be 
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made  to  believe  that  the  man  who  stood  before 
him  was  really  the  Duke  of  Aranza. 

"  I  am  he,"  declared  the  duke ;  "  and,  what  I 
hold  a  higher  title,  this  lady's  husband.  If  I  have 
treated  her  youthful  perversity  somewhat  too 
harshly,  believe  me,  it  was  done  with  good  intent." 

"  You  have  done  most  wisely,"  exclaimed  Bal- 
thazar, at  length  convinced  of  the  truth,  "and 
all  my  anger  dies  in  wonder." 

"  So  does  all  my  greatness,"  said  Jaquez  to  him- 
self, with  a  comical  grimace. 

"What  says  my  Juliana?"  asked  the  duke. 

"I  am  lost  in  admiration,  sir,"  she  feelingly 
answered.  "I  hold  your  love  my  highest  gift, 
dear  husband ;  but  trust  I  may  not  shame  your 
dukedom." 

"  That  you  will  not.  All  I  promised  shall  be 
yours  ?  but  all  this  will  be  dross  to  the  treasure 
you  have  found  within  yourself.  Count,  I  thank 
you  for  having  kept  my  secret." 

"  I  nearly  lost  my  sweetheart  by  it,"  answered 
the  count.  "  May  I  not  now  claim  her  ?"  turning 
to  Yolante. 

"  Why,  since  my  time  is  come,  sir " 

"  Take  her,"  said  Balthazar,  joining  their  hands. 

"But  who  comes  yonder?"  asked  the  duke. 
"  Only  that  a  woman  hangs  upon  his  arm  I'd 
swear  it  was  Rolando." 

It  was  indeed  Eolando,  who  led  in  Zamora, 
veiled,  and  stood  before  them  heedless  of  their 
mocking  laughter. 
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"  Laugh  till  your  lungs  crack,"  he  said,  stoutly ; 
"  it  is  a  woman." 

"  I'll  not  believe  it  till  I  see  her  face." 

"  It  is  some  boy  dressed  up  to  cozen  us,"  de- 
clared Yolante. 

"  It  was  a  boy  dressed  up  to  cozen  me,"  an- 
swered Rolando.  "  I  loved  her  as  a  boy,  and  now 
intend  to  marry  her  as  a  woman.  Laugh  on,  but 
yield  me  your  consent." 

"  You  have  it  heartily,"  they  all  answered. 

"  Add  but  your  blessing,  sir,"  he  said  to  Bal- 
thazar, "  and  we  are  happy.  What  think  you  of 
my  page  ?" 

Zamora,  at  this,  threw  aside  her  veil  and  kneeled 
before  Balthazar,  who  looked  upon  her  with  aston- 
ishment, exclaiming,  "  Zamora !" 

"  Your  daughter,  sir,  who,  out  of  love  for  me, 
has  played  a  wild  frolic.  I  am  here  to  play  a 
wilder, — if  you'll  let  me  have  her." 

"  She  is  yours ;  if  you  are  still  determined." 

"  Fixed  as  fate,  sir.  I  break  no  vow  in  marry- 
ing her.  I  swore  to  wed  no  woman, — but  she's 
an  angel." 

"  Yes,  women  are  all  that  before  marriage,"  an- 
swered  Yolante.  "  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason 
their  husbands  so  soon  wish  them  in  heaven  after- 
wards." 

"  To  fools  they  may  be  a  torment,"  replied  the 
duke ;  "  but  they  are  a  lasting  boon  to  those  who 
wisely  keep  the  Honeymoon." 

11* 
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BY  JAMES  SHEKIDAN  KNOWLES. 


[THE  author  above  named  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, being  born  in  Cork  in  1784.  He  was  related 
to  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  to  whom  his  father 
was  first  cousin.  In  1793  his  family  moved  to 
London,  in  which  city  young  Knowles  became  in- 
timate with  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.  He  manifested  at 
a  very  early  age  a  predilection  for  the  drama,  writ- 
ing a  play  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  an  opera  at 
fourteen.  The  same  disposition  induced  him  to 
choose  the  life  of  an  actor  as  his  profession,  his 
first  appearance  being  in  Dublin.  As  an  actor  he 
failed  to  attain  celebrity,  but  his  skill  as  a  drama- 
tist was  manifested  in  the  production  of  numerous 
popular  plays,  several  of  which  are  still  classed 
among  favorite  acting  dramas.  Knowles  visited 
America  in  1835,  where  he  played  to  large  audi- 
ences. Several  years  before  his  death  he  left  the 
stage  and  became  a  Baptist  preacher.  He  died 
in  1862. 

Of  Knowles's  dramas,  "  Virginius"  and  "  Wil- 
liam Tell"  have  been  highly  popular  as  tragedies, 
the  best  of  his  other  plays  being,  "  The  Wife," 
126 
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"The  Hunchback,"  "Love,"  and  "The  Love 
Chase."  His  style,  while  somewhat  stilted  and 
old-fashioned  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  mani- 
fests strong  human  feeling,  and  excellent  dra- 
matic skill,  to  which  the  success  of  his  plays  is  due. 
"We  select,  as  an  example,  the  interesting  story 
of  "The  Wife."] 

Leonardo  Gonzago,  the  reigning  duke  of  Man- 
tua, had  been  long  absent  from  his  native  city, 
and  his  cousin,  Ferrardo  Gonzago,  occupied  the 
ducal  seat  in  his  stead.  In  fact,  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  whether  the  absent  duke  was 
alive  or  dead,  since  for  a  long  time  no  tidings  of 
him  had  reached  the  city;  and  Ferrardo,  who  was 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  had  strong  hopes 
that  his  possession  of  the  throne  might  remain 
undisputed.  Duke  Leonardo,  in  truth,  had  ex- 
perienced startling  and  perilous  adventures. 
Travelling  through  Switzerland  with  a  number  of 
friends  and  servants,  the  whole  party  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche.  From  this  dis- 
aster he  alone  escaped,  being  rescued  by  a  Swiss 
mountaineer  when  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
slowly  nursed  back  to  life  by  the  daughter  of  his 
rescuer,  a  beautiful  and  tender-hearted  mountain 
maid.  His  life  was  long  in  doubt,  and  as  health 
returned  to  him,  love  came  with  it  to  his  gentle 
nurse,  whose  whole  soul  went  out  in  warm  de- 
votion to  her  helpless  patient.  Leonardo  returned 
her  love,  though  he  failed  to  declare  his  affection, 
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his  only  stow  of  it  being  in  stolen  looks,  and  a 
silent  and  abstracted  manner.  After  his  recovery, 
he  lingered  long  in  the  mountaineer's  cottage,  as 
if  tied  there  by  some  bond  which  he  found  it  hard 
to  break,  while  love  combated  with  discretion  in 
his  heart.  At  length  he  fixed  a  day  for  his  de- 
parture, and  when  it  came  took  his  leave  with  no 
deeper  show  of  feeling  than  thanks.  No  word  of 
love  fell  from  his  lips,-  nor  any  hint  of  his  high 
estate ;  yet  the  soul  of  his  fair  nurse  went  with 
him,  and,  unknown  to  her,  a  bond  of  deep  aifection 
held  his  heart  prisoner  to  her  humble  mansion. 

Leaving  Switzerland,  Leonardo  made  his  way 
by  a  devious  course  towards  Mantua,  but  on  his 
way  thither  met  with  a  second  misfortune,  be- 
ing taken  by  a  band  of  brigands,  who  held  him 
captive  in  the  mountains.  For  reasons  of  his  own, 
— perhaps  through  mistrust  of  the  honor  of  his 
cousin, — he  sought  no  ransom,  and  long  remained 
in  captivity.  He  was  at  length  rescued  by 
Lorenzo,  a  Roman  advocate,  who,  on  his  way  to 
Mantua,  was  captured  by  the  same  band,  but 
contrived  to  escape  from  them  in  company  with 
their  former  prisoner.  The  two,  now  fast  friends, 
journeyed  together  towards  Mantua,  Leonardo 
keeping  his  rank  a  secret  from  his  companion,  and 
professing  to  be  a  private  citizen.  Lorenzo's 
clerk  had  been  killed  by  the  brigands,  and  Leon- 
ardo, for  purposes  of  his  own,  agreed  to  serve  his 
new  friend  in  that  capacity.  Thus  associated,  the 
two  travellers  entered  the  gates  of  Mantua,— 
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the  duke  heedfully  mantling  his  face  against  dis- 
covery by  the  citizens. 

The  purpose  of  Lorenzo's  journey  from  Eome 
to  that  northern  city  was  a  highly  interesting  one, 
and  one  in  which,  aa  the  event  proved,  Leonardo 
was  vitally  concerned.  In  truth,  Mariana,  the 
Swiss  maiden  of  his  love,  had  had  an  eventful 
career  since  his  departure  from  her  mountain 
home,  and  was  now  in  Mantua,  and  in  a  condition 
of  the  greatest  peril.  After  Leonardo's  depart- 
ure, her  heart  had  flown  to  the  city  which  he  had 
named  to  her  as  that  of  his  home,  and  so  unhappy 
did  she  become  in  her  persistent  musings,  that  her 
father  at  length  agreed  to  take  her  to  the  place 
on  which  her  thoughts  unceasingly  dwelt.  But  on 
reaching  Mantua  she  seemed  as  far  from  her  lover 
as  ever.  No  trace  of  him  could  be  found,  and  her 
only  solace  lay  in  the  thought  that  she  breathed 
the  same  air  with  him  she  loved. 

The  air  of  the  plains  proved  unhealthful  to  the 
mountaineer.  He  was  not  long  in  Mantua  before 
he  took  sick,  and,  despite  his  daughter's  devoted 
care,  soon  died,  leaving  her  a  humble  competence. 
He  had  appointed  as  her  guardian  a  commissary 
of  Mantua,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made. 
Her  modest  wealth,  however,  was  not  the  sole 
possession  of  the  orphaned  maiden.  She  had, 
besides,  her  striking  beauty,  which  was  so  great 
that  it  brought  her  many  suitors,  among  them  no 
less  a  person  than  Count  Florio,  the  friend  and 
intimate  associate  of  Duke  Ferrardo.  The  count 
VOL.  III.—  i 
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pressed  his  suit  fervently,  in  disregard  of  her 
earnest  assertions  that  she  had  no  love  to  give  him. 
Failing  with  her,  he  won  her  guardian  to  his  side, 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  reigning  duke 
that  his  ward  should  cease  her  foolish  resistance, 
and  accept  this  noble  suitor  as  her  spouse. 

In  Mantua  the  guardian  stood  in  the  legal  re- 
lation of  a  father  to  his  ward,  and  his  command 
was  sustained  by  the  law.  The  unhappy  maiden 
was  dragged  to  the  church,  placed  by  her  would- 
be  husband's  side  before  the  curate,  and  order 
given  that  the  ceremony  should  proceed.  Mari- 
ana indignantly  refused,  however,  to  be  made  a 
wife  against  her  will,  and  in  the  end  appealed  so 
feelingly  to  the  curate  for  protection  that  he  re- 
fused to  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  and,  exer- 
cising the  right  given  him  by  his  office,  took  her 
under  his  care. 

The  question  now  became  one  for  the  courts, 
and  both  sides  sought  the  best  legal  aid  available. 
The  count,  in  fact,  got  the  better  of  the  curate  in 
Mantua,  and  retained  all  the  leading  advocates  on 
his  side.  In  this  strait,  Antonio,  the  curate,  who 
had  made  the  cause  of  his  fair  charge  his  own, 
sent  to  Eome  for  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  a  young 
man  of  great  learning  and  deep  skill  in  the  law. 

The  arrival  of  Lorenzo,  however,  was  greatly 
delayed,  through  his  detention  by  the  brigands, 
and  the  duke,  wishing  to  aid  his  friend,  ordered 
that  the  case  should  no  longer  be  postponed,  but 
that  an  early  day  should  be  fixed  for  its  trial. 
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The  day,  as  it  happened,  was  that  in  which  Lo- 
renzo, with  his  new  clerk,  reached  Mantua,  after 
his  escape  from  the  brigands. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  talk  of  the 
citizens  quickly  taught  Lorenzo  that  the  case  was 
called  for  that  day,  and  he  hastened  at  once  to 
Antonio's  house,  which  he  reached  shortly  before 
noon.  The  worthy  priest,  who  had  been  in  a  state 
of  deep  concern  at  his  prolonged  delay,  greeted 
him  with  heart-felt  joy,  and  welcomed  him  as  one 
on  whom  the  fate  of  his  client  depended. 

The  words  of  greeting  being  spoken,  the  advo- 
cate asked  for  a  statement  of  the  case,  which  the 
curate  gave  him  in  full  detail. 

"  What  grounds  has  the  maid  for  her  resist- 
ance?" asked  Lorenzo. 

"  I  know  of  none,  save  strong  aversion,"  an- 
swered Antonio.  "  I'll  bring  her  to  you ;  but 
guard  your  heart  well,  nephew,  for  of  earth's  rare 
things  she  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  rarest." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  answered  Lorenzo  with  a  smile. 
"  Bring  in  this  paragon." 

"  A  service  of  some  danger  it  would  seem,"  said 
Leonardo,  who  had  been  present  at  this  inter- 
view, after  the  curate  had  gone  in  quest  of  the 
maiden. 

"  Is  it  from  your  own  fear  you  doubt  my 
courage  ?"  asked  Lorenzo. 

"  No !  My  heart  is  safe, — love-proof,  with  love. 
Time  was,  Lorenzo,  when  I  had  an  eye  of  fancy 
for  every  new  fair  face.  But  from  the  day  I  fell 
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in  love  with  the  beauty  of  a  soul,  I  lost  my  taste 
for  the  passing  charm  of  faces.  You  may  have 
cause  to  dread  this  charming  maiden.  I  have 
none.  True  love  protects  me." 

"  Aha,  my  friend  1  Is  that  your  history  ?  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  your  heart  is  so  defended." 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  the 
return  of  Antonio,  bringing  with  him  his  fair 
charge.  Lorenzo  gazed  upon  the  maiden,  and 
wondered  not  at  the  count's  passion,  for  surely  a 
lovelier  face  had  never  bloomed  in  the  soil  of 
Mantua.  The  tender  beauty  of  eyes,  lips,  and 
features,  the  rosy  healthfulness  gained  from  the 
mountain  air,  the  strain  of  gentle  melancholy 
which  tempered  the  high  resolution  of  her  looks, 
her  willowy  grace  yet  stateliness  of  form,  all 
gave  her  a  charm  which  for  the  moment  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  youthful  advocate.  He 
caught  Leonardo  nervously  by  the  arm,  saying 
in  low  but  earnest  tones,  "  Look !  look !" 

Leonardo  had  seated  himself  in  a  retired  posi- 
tion at  the  side  of  the  room,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  this  ardent  demand  other  than  to  smile,  not 
even  giving  a  passing  glance  to  the  lady's  face. 

"  Caught,  Lorenzo,  eh  ?"  he  said,  gayly.  "  I  have 
eyes  only  for  my  papers.  No  Mantuan  beauties 
for  me.  Hasten,  sir ;  time  is  short." 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  I  will  question  her,  and  do 
you  take  notes  of  her  answers." 

The  advocate  turned  to  Mariana,  who  was 
gravely  awaiting  his  questions,  and  asked  her  for 
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information  concerning  her  guardian.  She  an- 
swered in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  the  first  sounds  of 
which  caused  the  pen  to  drop  suddenly  from 
Leonardo's  hand,  while  he  started  as  if  an  arrow 
had  struck  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Lorenzo. 

"  That  bird  without !  did  you  not  hear  it  ? 
Surely  such  sweetness " 

"  Hear  her ;  you'll  have  no  ear  for  any  other 
bird.  Look  at  her,  and  you'll  have  no  ear  even 
for  her,  your  vision  absorbing  every  other  sense." 

Leonardo,  whose  careless  ease  had  now  become 
the  most  earnest  attention,  fixed  his  eyes  firmly 
on  the  paper,  as  if  he  feared  to  see  the  lady's  face, 
while  he  listened  with  such  intense  eagerness  to 
her  words  that  the  pen,  which  should  have  been 
making  note  of  them,  lay  idle  in  his  hand.  The 
story  told  by  Mariana  we  need  not  repeat.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  she  claimed  immunity  from 
this  forced  marriage  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
no  love  to  give,  having  yielded  her  soul  already  to 
a  stranger  whom  she  had  nursed  from  death  to 
life  in  her  father's  home  in  Switzerland. 

Through  this  long  narration  Leonardo  sat  like 
one  in  a  trance,  his  face  averted,  but  every  word 
and  accent  of  the  maiden  falling  like  the  rarest 
music  on  his  ear. 

"  How  get  you  on  ?"  said  Lorenzo,  leading  his 

seeming  clerk  aside.     "  Is  not  her  tale  a  moving 

one  ?    I  see  your  eyes  are  wet  as  well  as  mine. 

Have  you  the  story  down  word  for  word  ?  How's 

12 
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this  ?  the   page  blank !   not  one  word  written ! 
Have  all  our  pains  gone  for  nothing  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Leonardo,  in  low  tones ;  "  I 
have  it  here,"  touching  his  head.  "  My  memory 
holds  every  word.  Trust  me,  Lorenzo ;  I  will  not 
fail  you.  Can  you  spare  me  now  ?  I  have  some 
friends  whom  I  wish  to  see  at  once,  but  will  meet 
you  at  the  duke's  at  the  hour  appointed,  ready  to 
report  her  story  word  for  word." 

"  You  must  not  fail  me." 

"  Trust  me  fully,  sir,"  answered  Leonardo,  as  he 
left  the  room,  without  having  once  turned  his 
face  towards  Mariana. 

When  he  had  gone  Lorenzo  questioned  his  fair 
client  further,  asking  if  she  had  told  this  story 
to  the  commissary,  and  if  she  had  seen  him  she 
loved  in  Mantua.  This  she  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, saying  that  she  had  no  clue  to  him. 

"And  is  your  love  the  same?" 

"  Am  I  the  same  ?"  she  answered,  quietly. 

"  Your  case  is  strong,  then.  The  duke,  if  he  has 
any  human  feeling,  must  be  moved  to  justice  by 
your  tale.  Love  may  be  won,  but  ia  not  to  be 
forced." 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  changes  from  An- 
tonio's house  to  the  hall  of  justice  in  the  duke's 
palace.  The  unusual  case  had  excited  the  great- 
est attention  in  Mantua,  and  when  Mariana  ap- 
peared, leaning  on  Antonio's  arm,  and  attended 
by  Lorenzo,  they  found  the  room  filled  with  lords, 
ladies,  and  persons  of  humble  birth,  all  awaiting 
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them  with  curious  interest.  Several  doctors  of 
law  were  also  present,  in  company  with  their 
client,  Count  Florio.  There  was  no  delay.  The 
Duke  Ferrardo  entered  by  the  time  the  curate  and 
his  fair  charge  were  seated,  and  occupied  the 
chair  of  justice,  giving  orders  that  the  case  should 
be  opened. 

This  was  done  by  an  advocate  on  the  side  of 
Count  Florio,  who  presented  his  client's  claim  in 
very  specious  language.  Meanwhile  Lorenzo,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  present,  was  looking  anx- 
iously about  the  court  for  his  missing  clerk. 

"Has  he  deceived  me?"  he  said  to  himself. 

"Have  I  trusted  everything  to  a  false No, 

no,  he  comes  at  last.  Are  these  the  friends  he 
spoke  of?  They  look  like  men  of  weight." 

Leonardo,  still  in  his  plain  dress,  and  with  half- 
concealed  face,  had  entered  the  room  at  this  min- 
ute, followed  by  several  persons,  whose  appearance 
and  dress,  as  Lorenzo  had  said,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  of  high  distinction. 

The  spectators  gazed  with  surprise  at  these 
new-comers,  whom  they  recognized  as  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  former  duke,  who  had  of  late 
avoided  the  palace.  To  the  wonder  of  all,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  fair  client  and  took  their 
stations  around  her,  as  if  there  in  her  defence. 

The  poor  girl  needed  defence,  indeed,  for  the 
duke  very  soon  made  it  evident  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  solely  with  the  plaintiff.  Xo  sooner 
had  Florio's  counsel  stated  their  case  than  he 
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hastily  announced  that  the  trial  was  at  an  end ; 
that  the  maiden,  being  under  age,  must  be  re- 
mitted to  her  guardian's  care ;  and  that  he  could 
legally  enforce  her  obedience  to  his  will. 

The  unjust  decision  was  not  accepted  in  silence. 
Lorenzo  vigorously  demanded  that  the  other  side 
should  be  heard,  and  Antonio  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  head  of  the  unjust 
duke,  if  he  would  not  listen  to  the  justice  of  man ; 
but  Ferrardo  harshly  bade  them  all,  at  their  own 
peril,  to  be  still,  and  ordered  the  guardian  to  re- 
move his  ward. 

"If  he  does,  he  takes  a  corpse !"  cried  Mariana, 
stepping  forward,  and  holding  a  small  phial  to 
her  lips.  "  I  hold  here  the  bane  of  fifty  lives. 
Let  no  hand  touch  me,  Duke  Ferrardo.  I  am  a 
maid  betrothed,  and  will  yield  my  life  before  I 
yield  my  faith." 

"  Betrothed !  Lives  he  in  Mantua  ?"  asked  the 
duke,  in  some  alarm  at  her  action. 

"  He  told  me  so." 

"  You  know  not,  then,  his  place  of  residence  ?" 

"  I  do,  great  duke." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  In  my  heart.  Though  he  were  distant  as  the 
poles  away,  his  home  is  there." 

"Pshaw!  this  is  but  girlish  fantasy.  She 
mocks  as  with  an  idle  threat.  Secure  her!" 

"  Let  him  who  would  commit  a  murder  do  it. 
Had  he  a  thousand  hands  he  could  not  keep  this 
poison  from  my  lips." 
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"Mariana,"  Bpoke  a  grave,  full  voice  behind 
her.  From  her  fingers  the  phial  dropped  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor,  while  she  stood  like  one  whose 
whole  soul  lies  in  her  ears. 

It  was  Leonardo  who  had  spoken.  It  was 
Leonardo  who  now  came  forward,  the  centre  of 
every  eye  in  that  assembly,  and  stood  beside  the 
startled  maiden. 

"  Let  no  one  stir,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  authority. 
"  My  Mariana !" 

"  It  is  he !"  she  cried,  breaking  from  her  con- 
strained attitude,  and  falling  back  into  the  arm 
which  he  had  extended  protectingly  towards 
her. 

"  It  is  I,  my  love,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  here — 
here  to  call  you  wife,  to  wed  you — here — here — 
in  Mantua." 

"  What  means  this  interference  ?"  cried  the 
duke.  "Who  is  this  that  dares  defy  us?  Seize 
that  slave !" 

"Rather  shall  they  seize  you,  Duke  Ferrardo," 
came  the  stern  reply.  "  You  who  falsely  have 
seized  upon  your  cousin's  seat." 

"  My  cousin !     He  is  dead !" 

"  He  lives,  and  claims  his  seat !"  Leonardo 
threw  off  his  clerk's  gown  as  he  spoke.  "  Look 
on  me,  ye  loyal  souls  of  Mantua.  Do  you  not 
know  me,  cousin  ?" 

"  Leonardo !"  gasped  Ferrardo. 

"You've  kept  my  seat  warm  for  me,  cousin, 
during  my  years  of  absence." 
12* 
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"It  is  yours  now,"  answered  Ferrardo,  sup- 
pressing with  difficulty  his  rage  as  he  saw  in 
every  face  support  of  his  cousin's  claim.  "  I 
yield  what  I  but  held  for  you  if  living  j  for  my- 
self, if  dead." 

"Your  hand,  Ferrardo.  Your  abdication  is 
more  gracious  than  your  treatment  of  this  maid. 
Permit  me  to  adjudge  the  case  more  justly. 
Friends  and  subjects,  shines  there  in  Italy  a  brow 
more  worthy  of  a  ducal  coronet  ?  My  Mariana, 
my  heart's  own  love,  will  you  share  Leonardo's 
throne  and  heart,  and  become  the  consort  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua  ?" 

The  poor  girl,  who  had  been  torn  during  the 
last  minutes  by  a  host  of  sensations,  now  turned 
towards  her  lover  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy, 
tottered  a  step,  and  fell  fainting  into  his  arms, 
overcome  with  excess  of  bliss. 

This  happy  consummation  was  followed  by 
many  days  of  merry-making.  The  return  of 
their  long-vanished  duke,  the  ready  abdication 
of  his  cousin,  his  marriage  to  his  beautiful  bride, 
the  festivities  which  attended  it,  all  filled  the 
minds  of  the  Mantuans  with  surprise  and  joy, 
and  for  weeks  the  city  rang  with  congratulations 
and  was  gay  with  festival. 

Yet  the  honey-moon  of  the  happy  couple  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end.  News  came  from 
Rome  that  war  had  been  begun  with  France,  and 
the  duke,  whose  aid  was  demanded,  was  obliged 
hastily  to  set  out  for  that  city,  leaving  Ferrardo, 
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•whose  show  of  friendliness  had  disarmed  his  trust- 
ing cousin,  as  regent  during  his  absence. 

Ferrardo's  submission  and  friendly  attitude 
were  far  more  in  show  than  in  substance.  At 
heart  he  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Leonardo,  and 
eager  for  revenge  upon  him  for  his  sudden  down- 
fall from  power.  In  truth,  even  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  regency,  he  had  plotted  with  a 
vicious  emissary  of  his  evil  purposes,  named  St. 
Pierre,  to  aid  him  in  his  revengeful  aims. 

This  St.  Pierre  was  a  man  of  strange  character. 
Swiss  by  birth,  he  had  been  tempted  to  Mantua 
by  Ferrardo,  who  had  met  him  and  perceived  in 
him  the  subtle  spirit  suited  to  his  ends.  Since 
then  the  bold  and  able  Swiss  had  been  his  instru- 
ment in  many  a  scheme  of  villany.  Yet  St. 
Pierre  was  more  reckless  than  innately  vicious, 
his  passion  for  play  keeping  him  always  poor,  and 
in  a  state  ready  to  be  tempted  by  the  ducats  of 
his  base  employer.  He  was  now  reduced  almost 
to  beggary,  and  threw  himself  in  the  way  of 
Ferrardo,  who,  glad  to  find  this  agent  of  evil 
again  ready  to  his  hand,  promised  him  employ- 
ment, and  gave  him  money  to  improve  his  ward- 
robe and  subdue  his  hunger. 

"  This  fellow,"  he  said,  "  owns  a  quick  and  sub- 
tle wit,  a  reckless  daring,  and  has  a  winning 
tongue.  He  has  been  mine,  and  must  be  mine 
again.  I  know  the  use  of  him." 

Duke  Leonardo  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  the  wars,  where  he  quickly  proved 
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himself  a  brave  and  able  leader.  He  soon  rose 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  victory 
after  victory  settled  upon  his  standard,  until 
all  Italy  rang  with  his  name.  During  his  ab- 
sence, his  wife  Mariana  remained  in  strict  se- 
clusion, despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  regent  to 
draw  her  forth  from  her  self-imposed  privacy. 
Ferrardo's  hatred  of  his  cousin  had  now  gone 
further  than  the  ambitious  desire  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne,  and  he  burned  to  wound  him  where 
most  sensitive, — in  his  love  and  honor.  This  base 
purpose  the  retirement  of  the  duchess  hindered. 
He  could  not  well  proceed  against  her  fair  fame 
while  she  kept  persistently  immured  in  her  own 
chambers.  Some  means  must  be  first  devised  to 
bring  her  out  into  court.  Could  this  be  done,  he 
trusted  to  his  skill  to  surround  her  with  question- 
able circumstances,  making  innocence  appear 
guilt,  and  giving  the  purest  virtue  the  dark  hue 
of  dishonor. 

The  plotting  regent  found  himself,  at  this  junc- 
ture, without  the  emissary  on  whose  ready  wit  in 
vice  he  had  greatly  depended.  St.  Pierre  had  sud- 
denly left  Mantua  for  the  army,  where  his  reckless 
courage  had  gained  him  much  repute.  So  highly 
did  the  duke  regard  him,  indeed,  that,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  an  important  victory,  the  valiant  Swiss 
soldier  was  selected  to  bear  the  happy  tidings  to 
Mantua. 

St.  Pierre,  on  reaching  Mantua,  entered  the  city 
in  a  very  different  guise  from  his  former  one. 
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The  late  beggar  was  now  the  gallant  cavalier, 
and  his  then  empty  pockets  were  now  well  lined 
with  shining  ducats.  This,  however,  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  Ferrardo,  who  knew  him  too  well  to 
heed  his  wealth. 

"  Before  he  is  an  hour  in  Mantua  he  must  be 
stripped  of  every  ducat,"  said  the  regent  to  Count 
Florio.  "  Be  it  your  task  to  draw  him  to  a  house 
of  play.  The  very  thought  of  gambling  will  be 
sufficient  lure,  and  your  skill  must  quickly  empty 
his  well-lined  pockets.  It  will  be  my  task  then 
to  throw  him  in  the  way  of  our  retiring  duchess. 
I  never  knew  the  ear  St.  Pierre  could  not  keep 
hold  of,  once  he  caught  it.  This  fellow,  with  his 
alluring  tongue,  has  won  more  hearts  than  any 
man  in  Mantua,  and  shall  win  hers." 

While  Florio  was  engaged  on  this  mission,  the 
regent  sent  for  the  curate  Antonio,  whose  favor 
he  had  contrived  to  win  by  a  pretended  conver- 
sion. His  project  now  was  to  gain  Antonio's  aid 
in  inducing  the  duchess  to  show  herself  in  public. 
For  this  purpose  he  used  skilful  arguments,  con- 
cluding with  the  remark : 

"  The  life  she  leads,  something  too  much,  it 
seems  to  me,  solicits  notice.  Had  she  lived  like 
herself,  appeared  in  court,  been  kind  to  all,  par- 
ticular to  none,  my  reliance  on  her  had  been 
stronger.  Is  it  uncharitable,  father,  to  say  this  ?" 

"  Nay,  son,  I  think  you  speak  in  charity.  I  have 
advised  the  duchess  to  live  less  a  recluse,  and  will 
willingly  join  with  you  in  repeating  this  request." 
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"  I  thank  your  reverence.  You  counsel  wisely, 
and  I  shall  gladly  give  you  my  aid  in  this." 

Duke  Ferrardo,  had  he  known  the  truth,  need  not 
have  called  Antonio  to  his  aid.  Events  were  al- 
ready in  train  which  would  lead  the  duchess  to  give 
up  her  life  of  seclusion  of  her  own  free  will.  Flori- 
bel,  her  waiting  woman,  was  a  main  agent  in  this 
change  of  sentiment.  "Weary  with  her  confinement, 
the  pleasure-loving  girl  walked  the  apartment  of 
the  duchess  like  a  caged  fawn,  complaining  bitterly. 
In  the  midst  of  her  complaints  a  noise  in  the  street 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  hastened  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  open,  in  hope  of  some  diversion, 
A  stirring  scene  below  attracted  her  attention. 

"What  do  you  at  the  casement?"  asked  Mari- 
ana, who  just  then  entered.  "Close  it,  girl;  you 
are  too  curious." 

"  Nay,  madam,  come  hither,  do,"  said  Floribel, 
eagerly.  "The  street  is  full  of  happy  people. 
There  must  be  news  from  your  lord.  Look,— 
yonder's  the  courier." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Mariana,  approaching. 

"That  handsome  cavalier.  He  cannot  move, 
the  people  crowd  so  upon  him." 

"That  cavalier!"  exclaimed  Mariana,  her  eyes 
fixed  with  a  rapt  expression  upon  the  handsome 
soldier.  "  His  face !  his  form  I  What  is  it  in 
him  ?  I  cannot  take  my  eyes  from  his  face,  and 
have  a  strange  desire  to  know  his  name." 

"  I'll  fly  and  learn  it,"  cried  Floribel,  hastening 
gladly  from  the  room. 
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The  duchess  remained  at  the  window,  gazing 
with  intense  eagerness  into  the  street,  and  so 
wrapped  in  her  thoughts  that  she  was  not  aware 
that  the  regent  and  Antonio  had  entered.  They 
had,  indeed,  heard  her  last  words,  and  Ferrardo, 
filled  with  curiosity,  approached  the  window 
noiselessly  and  looked  out. 

"It  is  St.  Pierre !"  he  said  to  himself.  "This 
is  incredible !  What  madness  holds  the  woman  ?" 

"  I  have  lost  sight  of  him,"  said  Mariana,  leav- 
ing the  window  with  a  sigh.  "  He  has  entered 
the  palace.  What  is  it  in  this  stranger?  I  must 

speak  with  him Ah,  father! — and  Duke 

Ferrardo  ! — you  here !" 

"  We  bring  you  glad  tidings,"  said  Antonio ; 
"  your  lord  has  won  another  victory.  The  courier 
has  just  arrived." 

"Is  it  he  I  saw  outside  there?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Ferrardo.  "  Will  you 
not  grace  the  court  with  your  presence  on  this 
day  of  joy  ?  Your  confessor  fears  that  you  live 
in  too  close  seclusion." 

"  As  you  will,  sir.  This  courier ;  what  is  he 
called  ?" 

"  St.  Pierre,"  said  Floribel,  re-entering. 

"  I  shall  obey  your  wishes,"  said  the  duchess  to 
her  visitors.  "  As  soon  as  my  toilet  is  made,  1 
shall  descend." 

"  This  seems  strange,"  remarked  Antonio,  after 
he  and  Ferrardo  had  gone  out.  "  What  kind  of 
man  is  this  courier  ?" 
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"A  fellow  with  Satan's  tongue  and  Satan's 
guile.  I  grieve  we  urged  her  highness  to  grace 
the  court  to-day.  Shall  I  tell  you  something? 
No,  no,  you  will  learn.  Believe  me,  though,  I  had 
my  reasons  for  supporting  Count  Florio's  suit. 
You  know  not  all  the  wiles  of  woman's  art,  rev- 
erend father." 

Ferrardo  had  already,  in  his  knavish  brain, 
wrought  out  a  devilish  plot  from  the  small  ma- 
terials at  his  command.  Mariana's  interest  in  St. 
Pierre  fitted  neatly  into  his  scheme.  He  sent  for 
St.  Pierre,  whose  pockets  had  been  already 
emptied  at  dice  through  the  art  of  Count  Florio, 
and  bade  him  to  win  discourse  of  the  duchess, 
close  enough,  if  possible,  to  make  her  the  subject 
of  remark.  If  he  could  obtain  anything  from 
her  person, — a  ring,  brooch,  or  chain, — it  would  be 
worth  a  thousand  ducats  in  his  hand.  St.  Pierre 
listened  quietly  to  his  remarks,  his  eyes  roving 
restlessly  about  the  audience-chamber,  in  an  ante- 
chamber of  which  they  were  standing.  Suddenly 
he  started,  his  attention  becoming  intently  fixed. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  The  duchess,"  answered  Ferrardo,  following 
the  direction  of  his  gaze. 

"  I  never  saw  her  before,"  answered  St.  Pierre, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  the  deepest  interest. 
"  She  is  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty." 

"  You'll  find  her  gracious  too,  St.  Pierre.  Go 
to  her, — and  remember " 

Ferrardo  followed  his  emissary  with  his  eyes, 
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and  to  his  malicious  delight  saw  the  duchess  re- 
ceive him  with  marked  courtesy.  She  walked 
about  with  him  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Ha !  caught  already !  Now  is  my  oppor- 
tunity," he  soliloquized.  "Looks  of  surprise, 
doubting  words,  dropped  interjections,  will  set 
suspicion  everywhere  afloat.  Now  or  never  is 
the  golden  hour." 

Some  strange  attraction,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
drawn  the  two  together,  for  St.  Pierre's  fascinated 
attention  to  the  duchess  was  more  than  mere  art, 
while  she  appeared  to  hang  in  expectation  on 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  artful 
regent  had  abundant  food  for  the  invidious  re- 
marks and  whispers  which  his  insinuations  soon 
set  afloat. 

"  The  story  of  your  travels  fills  me  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  world,"  said  Mariana. 
"  Where  have  I  seen  you  before ;  your  face  ia 
strangely  familiar.  Have  we  met  anywhere?" 

"  No,  lady." 

"  It  is  very  strange.  Were  you  never  in  Switzer- 
land?" 

"  In  Switzerland !     I  was  born  there." 

"  And  I.  We  are  of  one  country,  then.  Is  it 
many  years  since  you  left  our  mountain  land  ?" 

"  Full  fifteen,  madam." 

"  So  long  ?  I  was  an  infant  then.  We  could 
not  have  met ;  but  at  least  you  are  my  country- 
man," and  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  gracious 
smile. 

VOL.  III.— o       k        13 
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St.  Pierre,  stirred  by  her  words  to  memories  of 
his  native  land,  spoke  of  its  beauties  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  Mariana  seemed  entranced  by 
his  words,  and  at  the  end  pressed  to  her  breast  a 
little  cross  that  hung  from  her  girdle,  saying  that 
she  had  kept  it  from  childhood  as  a  memento  of 
her  dear  country. 

"  Tour  pardon,  lady,"  said  St.  Pierre,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  surprise.  "  Pray  let  me  see  that  cross." 

"  Willingly,"  she  answered,  holding  it  to  him. 

At  this  moment  Antonio,  who  had  just  entered 
the  apartment,  where  he  heard  the  malicious 
whispers  of  the  courtiers  and  beheld  the  close 
converse  between  St.  Pierre  and  the  duchess, 
hastened  indignantly  forward. 

"  Your  grace,"  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  "  I  pray 
you  to  retire.  But  first  command  that  libertino 
to  leave  the  palace." 

St.  Pierre  turned,  and  fixed  his  eyes  fiercely  on 
the  priest  and  Ferrardo,  his  fingers  nervously 
playing  with  his  sword-hilt. 

"  Command  is  not  called  for,  sir  priest,"  he 
said,  at  length.  "  I  go  of  my  own  will." 

"  Father,  what  mean  you  by  that  word  ?"  asked 
Mariana,  her  face  growing  pallid. 

"  It  behooves  your  highness  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
your  husband's  honor,  if  not  upon  your  own," 
answered  Antonio,  severely.  He  went  on  to  blame 
her  for  a  lack  of  regard  for  her  high  station  and 
of  respect  for  appearances,  which  had  given  deep 
cause  for  scandal. 
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"Appearances,  father!  The  gentleman  with 
whom  I  spoke  is  received  at  court ;  he  is  my  lord's 
chosen  messenger;  he  is  my  own  countryman. 
With  what  a  straw  you  raise  a  conflagration  1" 

"  You  forget,  madam ;  you  are  not  now  the 
commissary's  ward,  but  the  duke's  consort." 

"  And  yet  I  am  the  same  woman  I  was  a  year 
ago." 

"  You  have  duties  you  had  not  then.  You  have 
no  right  to  make  yourself  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  slander.  You  little  know  the  character  of  the 
man  you  have  been  so  familiar  with,  nor  of  the 
whispers  which  have  surrounded  you  this  day. 
What  if  they  should  reach  the  duke's  ears  ?" 

"He  would  spurn  them  as  I  do,"  answered 
Mariana,  indignantly.  "  Shame  on  them  all !  If 
he  could,  after  the  deep  proofs  I  have  given  him 
of  my  love,  descend  to  question  it  on  grounds  so 
mean,  he  were  no  longer  lord  of  mine.  But  he 
will  not ;  I  know  my  own  honesty,  and  trust 
Leonardo's  faith." 

With  stately  dignity  she  walked  away;  then, 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  returned  and 
asked  the  priest's  blessing. 

"  To-morrow,  father,  I'll  confess  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  know  my  heart.  Till  then,  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  fair  daughter.  Benedicite,"  an- 
swered Antonio,  in  kindly  accents. 

To-morrow!  Little  did  Mariana  dream  what 
dire  events  would  happen  before  that  mor- 
row's dawn.  Ferrardo's  hellish  contrivance 
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worked  well  during  the  dark  hours  of  that  fate- 
ful night.  Base  as  had  been  the  record  of  St. 
Pierre,  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
duchess  that  disarmed  him,  and  he  indignantly 
refused  to  take  a  step  against  her  fair  fame.  But, 
by  the  arts  of  the  regent  and  Count  Florio,  he 
was  made  to  afford  damning  evidence  against  her 
wifely  purity. 

He  supped  with  Ferrardo  and  Florio,  who  took 
the  opportunity  to  drug  his  cup,  and  late  at  night 
conveyed  him,  locked  in  deep  slumber,  to  the 
duke's  chamber,  where  they  laid  him  in  the  ducal 
bed.  This  was  separated  by  but  a  partition  from 
the  apartment  occupied  by  the  duchess. 

The  regent  took  good  care  that  an  abundance 
of  witnesses  should  be  on  hand  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. These  saw  St.  Pierre,  still  half  stupefied 
with  the  drug,  stealing  from  the  antechamber 
which  led  to  the  ducal  apartments.  At  a  sign 
from  the  regent  they  rushed  upon  him,  crying 
that  he  had  violated  the  duke's  honor,  and  in  a 
moment  secured  him.  As  they  dragged  him  away 
to  prison,  Ferrardo,  with  a  show  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, struck  him  and  felled  him  to  the  floor. 

The  shameful  story  ran  quickly  through  the 
city.  The  libertine,  Julian  St.  Pierre,  had  been 
seen  by  a  dozen  witnesses  stealing  from  the 
chamber  of  the  duchess  at  early  dawn  !  What 
was  to  be  thought,  what  done  ?  Where  was  now 
the  honor  of  their  duke  ? 

In  childlike  innocence  of  these  dark  events, 
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Mariana,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  day  ap- 
peared before  the  curate,  ready  to  make  the 
promised  confession.  During  the  night  she  had 
thought  upon  his  words  of  the  day  before,  and 
had  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  her  lack  of  dis- 
cretion, and  of  the  entangling  meshes  of  sus- 
picion with  which  her  enemies  might  surround 
her. 

In  this  mood  she  met  him,  and  acknowledged 
that  she  had  done  wrong,  but  in  such  ambiguous 
language  that  the  priest  mistook  her  meaning, 
for  the  shameful  story  we  have  told  had  already 
reached  his  shocked  ears.  She,  in  her  turn,  stood 
amazed  at  the  severity  of  his  questions,  only  by 
slow  stages  gaining  the  import  of  his  mysterious 
words. 

"  The  man  I  talked  with  last  night — shame  laid 
to  my  account  with  him — seen  crossing  the  thresh- 
old of  my  chamber " 

"  Seen  slinking  from  your  very  door,"  answered 
Antonio,  gravely. 

"  Then  I  am  lost  1"  she  cried,  distractedly. 

"  Lost  ?" 

"  Lost — but  innocent  I" 

As  they  spoke,  Ferrardo,  Lorenzo,  and  others 
passed  them  and  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
duchess.  They  were  but  a  moment  gone,  but 
when  they  returned  Ferrardo  held  a  scarf. 

"  My  lords,"  he  asked,  "  know  you  who  owns 
this  scarf?" 

"  It  is  St.  Pierre's,"  was  the  answer. 
13* 
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"  We  found  it  beneath  the  couch  of  the  duchess. 
Are  you  satisfied,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  We  are." 

"I  cannot  stay,"  said  the  priest,  sadly.  "I 
loved  this  woman;  alas!  how  deeply  has  she 
wounded  me." 

"  My  worthy  friends,  follow  the  confessor," 
said  Ferrardo.  "  I  wish  to  speak  in  private  with 
her  highness." 

After  they  had  gone,  the  regent  turned  to 
Mariana,  who  had  stood  during  this  scene  like 
one  petrified,  and,  on  the  plea  of  being  her  friend, 
told  her  that  she  had  committed  an  offence  whose 
penalty  was  death,  and  that  the  evidence  against 
her  was  ample  to  condemn  her.  Her  only  hope 
for  safety  lay  in  instant  flight,  for  which  he,  as 
her  friend,  would  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. At  dusk  of  that  day  horses  would  be 
ready  at  a  secret  place  outside  the  city,  and  gold 
would  be  supplied  sufficient  for  all  her  needs. 
The  unhappy  wife  listened  in  stupefaction,  and 
agreed  to  all  he  proposed,  too  dazed  by  what 
had  happened  to  be  yet  able  to  control  her  facul- 
ties. 

So  far  the  plot  of  the  villanous  regent  had 
worked  to  perfection.  One  further  step  needed 
to  be  taken,  and  then  his  revenge  would  be  com- 
plete, and  the  heart  of  Leonardo  in  his  grasp, 
crushed  by  dishonor.  St.  Pierre  must  fly  that 
same  night  from  Mantua.  It  would  be  easy  to 
connect  his  flight  with  that  of  the  duchess. 
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added  to  what  had  gone  before,  would  perfect  his 
scheme,  and  Mariana  would  indeed  be  lost. 

Unluckily  for  Ferrardo's  designs,  St.  Pierre  was 
not  the  man  to  prove  as  wax  in  his  hands.  The 
blow  which  he  had  received  from  the  regent  still 
rankled  in  his  soul,  and  when  brought  from  the 
chamber  in  which  he  had  been  confined  into  Fer- 
rardo's presence,  he  was  full  of  revengeful  indig- 
nation. This  he  concealed  until  the  regent,  at  his 
request  for  privacy,  locked  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, but  hardly  was  this  done  when  St.  Pierre 
sprang  furiously  upon  him,  vowing  revenge  for  the 
blow  he  had  received.  Ferrardo  stepped  hastily 
back  and  drew  his  dagger,  bidding  him  to  stand  off. 

"I  am  your  friend,"  he  said,  " and  struck  you 
but  to  deceive  those  gaping  fools.  If  the  blow 
rankles  return  it,  I  will  bear  your  stroke.  I  meant 
no  dishonor  to  you,  St.  Pierre ;  'twas  but  the  show 
of  rage,  not  its  reality.  Come,  man,  rub  your 
hands  and  laugh.  Here  is  a  salve  to  your  hurt 
honor, — look  here."  He  opened  a  casket  full  of 
golden  ducats. 

"  How  came  I  last  night  in  the  duke's  chamber  ?" 
asked  St.  Pierre,  with  no  heed  to  the  bribe. 
"  And  why  was  I  this  morning  assaulted  by  your 
minions  ?" 

"  You  slept  where  I  designed  you  to,"  answered 
Ferrardo.  "And  here  is  your  reward  for  the 
honor  we  did  you.  But  before  you  grasp  these 
ducats  you  must  write  what  I  wish,  namely,  a 
boasting  confession  that  you  slept  last  night 
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where  the  honor  of  the  duke  demands  that  none 
but  he  shall  lie.  Will  you  do  it  ?  Here  are  pen, 
ink,  and  paper." 

"  Proceed,  sir.  Tell  me  how  I  came  to  occupy 
the  duke's  chamber.  That  I  must  know  ;  and 
will  write  as  my  wit  dictates." 

Ferrardo  proceeded  to  describe  the  trick  which 
he  and  Florio  had  played  upon  their  heedless  as- 
sociate, and  its  purpose,  telling  St.  Pierre  that  he 
had  thrown  his  scarf  under  the  couch  of  the 
duchess  that  it  might  be  found  there,  and  that  his 
design  in  all  this  was  to  blast  her  fair  fame  and 
destroy  his  cousin's  happiness,  if  not  his  life. 

St.  Pierre  listened  intently,  writing  as  the  re- 
gent spoke,  and  stopping  him  from  time  to  time  to 
ask  some  pertinent  question. 

"  A  well-devised  confession,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  Your  highness  is  an  adept  as  a  conspirator ;  and 
may  judge  of  my  skill  as  a  scribe.  But  stay ! 
here  is  a  word  I  did  not  mean  to  write.  I  pray 
you  lend  me  your  knife  to  scratch  it  out." 

"  I  have  no  knife." 

"  Your  dagger,  then ;  it  has  a  sharp  edge." 

«  Here  it  is." 

Ferrardo  handed  the  dagger  to  St.  Pierre,  who 
no  sooner  felt  its  hilt  in  his  hand  than  he  rose 
from  his  chair  with  a  stern  countenance. 

"And  here  is  the  confession.     Sign  it." 

"  Why,  this  is  my  confession !"  cried  the  duko, 
perusing  the  paper  with  startled  eyes. 

"  Word  for  word.    You'll  sign  it,  sir,  or  bleed." 
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"  St.  Pierre,  what  means  this  action  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  I  have  heard  your  confession. 
Now  hear  mine." 

St.  Pierre,  in  a  tone  of  deep  earnestness,  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  his  uneasy  listener  a  part  of  his  life 
story.  He  declared  that  he,  an  innocent  youth, 
had  been  lured  from  his  home  by  the  tempting 
arts  of  the  villain  who  now  stood  before  him,  and 
had  been  made,  for  years,  the  reckless  tool  of  his 
evil  designs.  At  length  chance  had  led  him  to  an 
obscure  graveyard  in  Mantua,  where,  on  a  hum- 
ble stone,  he  read  his  father's  name.  Upon  that 
grave  he  had  kneeled  and  prayed,  and  had  risen 
from  it  an  altered  man.  Hunger  had  driven  him 
back  into  the  regent's  clutches,  but  not  again  to 
become  his  evil  emissary.  One  word  alone  re- 
mained, he  concluded, — "  sign." 

"  St.  Pierre,  I'll  double  the  amount,"  said  the 
desperate  villain. 

"  Sign." 

"  Will  forty  thousand  ducats  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  See  yonder  dial,"  answered  St.  Pierre,  sternly. 
"  In  one  minute  more  the  sun  will  mark  the  hour 
of  noon.  Let  it  pass  that  hour  but  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  that  paper  unsigned,  this  steel  will 
find  your  heart." 

"  St.  Pierre !" 

"  Is  it  signed  ?" 

Ferrardo,  driven  to  desperation,  seized  the  pen 
and  wrote  in  nervous  haste. 

« It  is." 
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"  Your  signet,  then,  to  prove  that  I  am  at 
liberty.  Now,  enter  that  closet.  In — in,  I  say  ! 
Now,  hold  wind,  we'll  make  the  port." 

St.  Pierre  left  the  room,  bowing  as  he  did  so,  as 
to  the  duke,  and  saying, "  I  thank  your  highness." 
Then,  with  an  easy  greeting  to  those  outside,  he 
crossed  the  apartment  with  a  light  step.  Before 
the  regent  could  escape  from  the  closet  in  which 
he  had  been  locked,  St.  Pierre  was  out  of  the 
palace  and  away, — the  confession  in  his  pocket  and 
Duke  Ferrardo  in  his  power. 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  shifts  from  the  city 
to  the  camp.  The  victory  of  Leonardo,  tidings 
of  which  St.  Pierre  had  conveyed  to  Mantua, 
had  ended  the  war.  The  enemy  had  withdrawn, 
and  the  victorious  army  disbanded,  while  Leon- 
ardo, with  his  immediate  command,  marched 
rapidly  back  towards  Mantua. 

Little  did  he  dream,  as  he  mused  with  loving 
ardor  on  the  affectionate  greeting  he  would  re- 
ceive from  his  duchess,  of  the  hellish  plot  against 
her  fair  fame,  which  his  treacherous  cousin  had 
wrought.  He  was  soon  to  learn.  Ferrardo  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat.  Nor  did  he  fear  St. 
Pierre,  for  he  deemed  the  latter  had  exacted  the 
confession  only  to  extort  black-mail  from  him- 
self. Without  dread  of  any  untoward  result, 
therefore,  the  villanous  regent  sought  his  cousin's 
camp,  in  company  with  Florio,  Antonio,  Lorenzo, 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  on  pretence  of  greet- 
ing and  congratulation  on  his  victories. 
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Leonardo  received  them  with  a  warm  welcome. 
Then,  looking  eagerly  through  the  cavalcade,  he 
asked  why  they  had  not  brought  the  duchess 
with  them.  At  this  Ferrardo  dropped  his  eyes 
with  a  show  of  pained  confusion,  while  his  com- 
panions whispered  with  one  another  in  a  secret 
manner.  Leonardo  looked  from  one  to  another 
with  eyes  full  of  alarm,  and  earnestly  asked  what 
had  happened.  Had  there  been  some  disaster  to 
his  dukedom — to  his  wife — what  was  it  ? 

These  questions  were  met  with  silence  and 
hesitation,  Ferrardo  at  length  saying,  as  if  the 
words  were  drawn  from  him  against  his  will, — 

"  Thy  lady  is  false  to  thee." 

"Thy  tongue  is  false  that  says  it!"  cried  Leon- 
ardo, passionately.  "  Recall  those  words  or  die !" 
With  an  impulse  of  fury  he  drew  his  sword. 

Before  Ferrardo  could  reply,  the  others  present 
hastened  to  affirm  the  truth  of  what  had  been  said, 
even  Antonio  joining  in  the  general  accusation.  In 
the  end,  he  handed  the  duke  a  paper,  in  which  the 
full  grounds  for  their  suspicions  were  set  forth. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  Ferrardo's 
plot,  the  duke  failed  to  manifest  the  jealous  spirit 
upon  which  his  wicked  cousin  had  built,  but 
showed  a  firm  and  fixed  faith  in  his  wife's  honesty. 

"  This  specious  paper  values  naught,"  he  cried, 
indignantly.  "  There  is  not  a  circumstance  but 
might  have  been  contrived.  My  lords,  you  love 
me  not ;  I  doubt  you  all ;  doubt  everything  but 
that  my  wife  is  true.  To  Mantua,  gentlemen,  in 
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haste !  There  will  I  crave  her  pardon  that  I  even 
listened  to  your  calumny." 

"  My  lord,  your  wife  has  fled  from  Mantua." 

"What?" 

"  Fled ;  and  her  paramour  as  well,"  repeated 
Ferrardo. 

"  Use  that  word  again  and  you  die  1"  said  Leon- 
ardo, sternly.  4i  Fled !  Is  this  true,  gentlemen  ? 
Fled !  In  company  with " 

"What  else  could  I  infer?" 

"  Infer !  You  deal  in  inference,  then  ?  All's 
well,  good  friends.  If  she  has  fled,  it  is  to  friends  ; 
perhaps  to  me." 

The  duke's  sound  sense  and  honest  trust  proved 
true,  for  as  he  ceased  speaking  an  officer  entered 
and  announced  that  the  duchess  craved  an  audi- 
ence, and  the  next  moment  Mariana  entered  her 
husband's  presence,  erect,  proud  of  face,  and  reso- 
lute of  bearing.  On  seeing  her  Ferrardo  shrank 
back  in  fear,  while  Florio  grew  ashy  pale.  The 
others  looked  on  in  doubt  and  wonder. 

"  Ha !  what  did  I  say  ?"  exclaimed  Leonardo. 
"  Welcome,  my  wronged,  my  innocent  wife  1" 

"My  liege,  stand  off!"  said  Mariana,  proudly. 
"  Regard  your  honor,  sir.  I  need  not  speak  what 
I  came  here  to  say.  These  gentlemen  will  tell 
you  all." 

"  They  have  done  so,  Mariana, — fables  enough 
to  damn  them.  You  bring  me  truth." 

"  What !  not  a  doubt  ?  My  loved  and  honored 
lord  I"  Mariana  fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 
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"  Doubt  you,  Mariana  ?  Not  at  my  feet,  but  to 
my  heart,  dear  lovel" 

"  My  lord,  tbat  cannot  be,"  she  replied,  repell- 
ing him  as  he  attempted  to  raise  her.  "  What 
holds  that  paper  ?  Let  me  see  it."  She  took  it 
from  his  hand  and  read  it.  "  It  is  true,  from  first 
to  last.  Would  you  take  me  to  your  heart,  and 
this  against  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  heartily. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  speak  not  too  hastily.  Think 
first.  Hear  me,  Leonardo." 

The  wronged  wife  proceeded,  in  moving  accents, 
to  lay  bare  the  thread  of  the  plot  which  had  been 
woven  against  her,  till  her  trusting  husband,  in  a 
burst  of  wrath,  broke  the  thread  of  her  story,  and 
defied  his  false  cousin  to  mortal  combat,  for  his 
aspersion  of  his  lady's  honor.  On  hearing  this 
challenge,  Mariana's  mood  suddenly  changed  from 
pride  to  fear.  Her  lord  might  be  slain !  She 
piteously  begged  that  she  might  undergo  any 
ordeal  in  proof  of  her  innocence  rather  than  that 
he  should  put  his  life  in  jeopardy. 

"  Loose  her !  Take  her  away !"  said  Leonardo, 
as  she  passionately  embraced  him,  and  begged 
him  not  to  risk  his  life  for  her.  As  he  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  his  purpose,  the  distressed  duch- 
ess flew  to  Ferrardo,  and  begged  him  not  to  add 
murder  to  his  crimes.  A  sneering  refusal  was  all 
she  obtained. 

"  Hold,  Leonardo,"  she  desperately  exclaimed. 
"  Think  what  you  do !  Art  thou  not  too  sure  of 
14 
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my  innocence  ?  Hear  me !  stop, — I'll  put  an  end 
to  all.  I  am " 

"  Guilty !"  said  Ferrardo,  sarcastically. 

"  No,  not  to  save  my  life  could  I  speak  that  lie." 

"And  if  you  did  I'd  not  believe  you,"  said 
Leonardo. 

"  No  tongue  on  earth  can  clear  her,"  cried  Fer- 
rardo. "  She  is  false  as  hell !  and  you  a  trusting 
fool,  Leonardo  1" 

"Liar!"  came  a  threatening  voice  behind  them. 
"  She  is  as  true  as  thou  art  false !"  The  voice  was 
that  of  St.  Pierre,  who  had  silently  approached, 
and  heard  these  last  words. 

"  Ha !  St.  Pierre !"  exclaimed  Leonardo. 

"Villain  and  thief!  You  robbed  me,  traitor! 
I'll  be  quits  with  you !" 

Shouting  these  words,  Ferrardo  drew  his  dag- 
ger and  rushed  madly  on  St.  Pierre,  stabbing  him 
before  he  could  be  prevented.  He  was  dragged 
away,  but  his  victim  fell  to  the  ground  bleeding. 

"  Not  quite  home,  your  grace,"  said  St.  Pierre, 
"but  near  enough  to  do  for  me.  Yet  a  dying 
man  tells  you,  Duke  Leonardo,  that  your  wife  is 
innocent.  In  proof  thereof,  read  this  paper."  He 
handed  the  confession  to  the  duke. 

"  He  forced  it  from  me !"  cried  Ferrardo. 

"  The  signature  only.  The  rest  fell  voluntarily 
from  your  own  lips." 

"  You  passed  the  night  beside  her,"  cried  Fer- 
rardo, viciously.  "How  will  you  explain  that?" 

"  I  was  drugged  to  a  death-like  sleep  by  your 
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false  hand,  villain,"  retorted  St.  Pierre.  "  Your 
highness,  wears  not  your  wife  a  little  rustic  cross  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  Mariana.  "  I  showed  it 
you  when  we  spoke  together." 

"  Your  brother  gave  it  you  some  fifteen  years 
ago?"  said  St.  Pierre.  "You  woke  one  morning, 
did  you  not,  and  found  him  weeping  by  your  bed  ? 
He  kissed  you  farewell,  put  the  cross  on  your  neck, 
and  went — you  never  saw  him  more." 

"  Ah !"  she  cried,  "  that  face !  I  saw  my  mother 
in  it  when  I  first  beheld  you  !  You  are " 

"  Ambrose." 

"  My  brother !" 

"  This  is  a  pretty  masque,  your  highness,  they 
have  got  up  to  amuse  you,"  sneered  Ferrardo. 

"  What  is  it  to  the  masque  you  got  up  to  de- 
stroy me  ?"  thundered  Leonardo,  in  fury.  "  Away 
with  him.  Count  Florio,  too.  They  shall  atone 
for  this  by  the  gallows,  not  the  sword." 

"  Brother,  I  knew  you  in  my  heart,  though  not 
in  face.  Speak  to  me.  Do  you  not  hear  me?" 
pleaded  Mariana. 

"  I  am  going,  sister.  Pray  for  me.  I  see  thee  not, 
but  still  I  feel  thee.  Clasp  me  more  closely.  Ah  ! 
thou  fadest,  too,  from  my  arms.  Thou  art  gone. 
Farewell,"  and  the  dying  man  gave  up  his  soul. 

Leonardo,  almost  the  sole  husband  in  ancient 
romance  in  whose  trusting  heart  jealousy  could 
instil  no  poison,  bore  his  innocent  wife  happily 
home,  and  ever  after  dwelt  with  her  in  the  bliss 
of  wedded  love. 


THE  APOSTATE, 

BY  RICHAKD  LALOB  SHEIL. 


[To  the  several  dramatists  of  Irish  birth,  exam- 
ples of  whose  works  we  have  given,  must  be 
added  that  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  who  was  at 
once  orator,  statesman,  and  dramatist,  his  leading 
play  being  the  thrilling  tragedy  above  named. 
He  was  born  in  1791,  at  Drumdowny,  Tipperary, 
graduated  in  1811  from  Trinity  College,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1814.  While  waiting 
for  business  in  this  profession,  he  resolved  to 
support  himself  by  writing  plays,  his  first 
play,  "Adelaide,  or  the  Emigrants,"  being  pro- 
duced with  success  in  1814.  "The  Apostate," 
produced  in  1817,  proved  highly  successful,  and 
gave  him  a  prominent  standing  as  a  dramatist. 
Of  his  succeeding  plays,  "  Evadne"  is  now  best 
known. 

His  activity  as  a  dramatist  ended  with  his  in- 
troduction to  political  life,  he  becoming  a  leader 
in  the  Catholic  emancipation  movement,  and  ia 
1829  a  member  of  Parliament,  where  his  eloquence 
as  an  orator  gained  him  great  admiration.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  ministry,  and 
160 
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in  1850  was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  where  he  died — at  Florence — in  1851. 

In  addition  to  his  plays,  Sheil  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar," 
which  attracted  much  attention  by  the  raciness 
and  graphic  vigor  of  its  anecdotes.] 

The  Moorish  power  in  Spain  had  fallen  before 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  Christian  forces,  until 
its  last  king  had  been  dethroned,  and  the  Moors 
who  remained  had  become  oppressed  subjects  of 
the  Spanish  kings.  The  rights  which  had  been 
secured  to  them  by  their  compact  with  Ferdinand 
had  been  one  by  one  violated,  until,  in  the  reign 
of  the  bigoted  Philip  II.,  they  were  reduced  al- 
most to  a  state  of  servitude,  while  the  rumor  was 
abroad  that  Philip  designed  to  blot  out  the  very 
name  of  Moor,  and  rob  the  remnants  of  that  once 
great  people  of  their  faith,  their  religious  rites, 
and  their  sacred  usages.  Of  their  ancient  kings 
but  one  descendant  remained,  Hemaya  by  name. 
Him  the  Moors  still  held  for  their  rightful  prince, 
and  paid  him  the  kingly  reverence  which  Philip 
sought  to  exact  as  due  only  to  himself.  This  last 
scion  of  an  illustrious  race  resided  in  Grenada, 
within  and  around  which  city  were  many  Moors. 
He  was  kept  there  by  a  passion  which  his  friends 
and  followers  deplored  as  ignoble  and  unworthy 
his  high  descent,  and  from  which  they  vainly  en- 
deavored to  release  his  fettered  soul. 

Hemaya,  in  fact,  loved  a  Christian  maiden, 
VOL.  III.—  I  M* 
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Florinda,  the  daughter  of  an  old  lord  of  Grenada, 
named  Alvarez.  So  devoted  was  his  soul  to  her 
that  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  fair  face 
and  blue  eyes,  forgetting  in  his  love  for  her  the 
cruel  wrongs  of  his  people,  and  deaf  to  all  their 
schemes  of  revenge  on  the  ruthless  Spaniards. 

Yet  the  love  of  Hemaya  seemed  destined  to  be 
a  hopeless  one.  Florinda  would  not  listen  to  his 
suit,  and  her  father  repelled  it,  deeming  it  infamy  to 
give  his  daughter  to  even  a  prince  of  Moorish 
blood.  The  fair  maiden,  indeed,  secretly  loved 
the  handsome  and  devoted  Moor,  yet  such  was 
her  regard  for  her  father's  wishes  that  no  whisper 
of  this  was  permitted  to  pass  her  lips,  and  Hemaya 
had  no  assurance  that  his  affection  was  returned. 
She  was,  moreover,  wooed  by  a  powerful  suitor 
whom  her  father  favored,  Pescara,  the  governor 
of  Grenada,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  cruel  soul, 
who,  from  being  an  agent  of  the  Inquisition,  had 
been  raised  to  this  high  position  by  Philip,  who 
recognized  in  him  a  ready  agent  for  his  pur- 
poses. Florinda  detested  this  man,  but  he 
pressed  his  suit  with  such  ardor  as  to  fill  her 
with  fear.  Her  father's  command  had  always 
been  her  law,  and  she  dreaded  that  he  might 
yet  yield  assent  to  Pescara's  suit,  and  doom  her 
to  life-long  misery. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  an 
event  happened  that  turned  Hemaya's  doubts  to 
bliss,  and  gained  him  the  undreamed-of  consent 
of  Count  Alvarez  to  his  despairing  suit.  The 
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palace  of  the  count  took  fire,  and  the  flames 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  Alvarez  had  to  be 
hastily  borne  out  by  the  servants,  while  the  escape 
of  Florinda  was  cut  off  by  the  whirling  volleys 
of  flame  and  smoke. 

The  old  man  was  almost  frenzied  on  learning 
that  his  daughter  was  still  in  the  burning  build- 
ing. He  sought  to  break  from  the  servants  and 
rush  back  to  her  rescue,  but  in  vain.  While  he 
was  still  struggling  with  them,  the  cry  went  up 
that  his  daughter  had  appeared  at  her  casement, 
amid  the  flames,  where  she  stood  with  arms  and 
face  uplifted  to  heaven,  and  with  the  rapt  expres- 
sion of  a  suffering  saint.  On  hearing  these  dire 
tidings  the  terror-stricken  father  fell  upon  his 
knees,  exclaiming, — 

"  Hear  and  record  my  oath !  He  that  shall 
bear  Florinda  to  my  arms  shall  win  her  hand,  and 
be  inheritor  of  all  my  treasures ;  and  if  I  break 
that  oath  may  the  heaviest  curse  fall  on  my  per- 
jured head !" 

When  the  fire  broke  out  Hemaya  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Hamet  and  Haly,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing Moors.  They  were  seeking,  by  all  the  argu- 
ments in  their  power,  to  induce  him,  to  remember 
his  duty  to  his  people  and  forget  his  unholy  pas- 
sion for  a  woman  of  the  blood  of  their  oppressors ; 
but  their  words  had  little  effect  on  their  self- 
absorbed  companion.  The  very  name  of  Florinda 
was  enough  to  drive  all  other  thoughts  from  his 
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soul.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  a  man 
entered,  crying  that  the  palace  of  Count  Alvarez 
was  on  fire  and  the  life  of  his  daughter  in  danger. 
This  startling  news  entered  the  lover's  heart  like  a 
flaming  arrow.  With  a  loud  cry  of  "Florinda!" 
he  rushed  headlong  away.  Beaching  the  palace, 
he  burst  wildly  through  the  throng  that  stood 
helplessly  in  front,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  saintly 
apparition  at  the  casement  above.  Through 
flame  and  smoke  he  rushed,  dashed  desperately  up 
the  great  stairway,  burst  into  Florinda's  room, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  down  into 
the  gardens,— escape  by  the  front  being  no  longer 
possible. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  a  thrilling  one. 
Hemaya,  filled  with  rapturous  joy,  poured  out  in 
ardent  accents  the  story  of  his  love,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  Florinda,  who  had  no  words  but  those 
of  gratitude  in  return.  Yet  so  impassioned  be- 
came his  utterance  that  in  the  end  her  cold  cau- 
tion was  overcome  and  she  confessed  her  love, 
though  declaring  that  she  could  never  be  his 
without  her  father's  consent,  and  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  look  for  this. 

Their  interview  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
Count  Alvarez,  who  clasped  his  daughter  to  his 
heart,  shedding  tears  of  joy  for  her  escape,  and 
pouring  out  heart-felt  words  of  thanks  to  her 
brave  preserver. 

"  Yesterday,"  he  said,  "  I  bade  Florinda,  on  pain 
of  my  deep  displeasure,  never  to  gaze  upon  your 
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face  again.  Now — give  me  your  hand,  my 
daughter.  You  love  the  Moor?" 

"My  father!" 

"  Your  eyes  confess  it,  child.  Your  looks  reveal 
your  heart ;  and  Count  Pescara " 

"  Let  me  die  first,  before  I  take  a  perjured  oath 
to  love  that  most  detested  man  1" 

"However  you  deal  with  me,  Count  Alvarez," 
exclaimed  Hemaya,  "be  ruled,  I  pray  you,  by 
your  daughter's  wish,  and  wed  her  not  to  that 
soulless  villain." 

"  He  is  Grenada's  governor,"  answered  Alvarez. 
"  You  are  a  Moor,  your  people  slaves  ;  and  though 
the  blood  of  kings  flows  in  your  veins,  the  Chris- 
tian spurns  you.  Yet  it  is  to  you  I  give  Florinda's 
hand." 

"  What  do  I  hear  ?"  exclaimed  Florinda,  in 
amazement. 

"  Am  I  in  heaven  ?"  cried  Hemaya.  "  Speak  it 
again,  Count  Alvarez !  Let  me  be  sure  of  it,  for 
I  doubt  my  senses." 

"  She  is  yours,"  repeated  Alvarez. 

"Which  of  you  shall  I  kneel  to?"  cried 
Hemaya,  beside  himself  with  rapture.  "  Let  me 
press  your  reverend  knees  within  my  straining 
arms.  Florin  da,  thou  art  mine !  my  wife !  my 
joy !  Thou  exquisite  perfection !  thou  fair  crea- 
ture !  Who  now  shall  part  us  ?" 

As  the  blissful  lover  ardently  embraced  the 
maiden,  Pescara  entered,  his  dark  brows  lowering 
with  rage.  He  had  heard  already  the  story  of 
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the  father's  vow,  and  hurried  to  the  garden,  where 
his  anger  became  fury  on  beholding  her  whom  he 
sought  to  wed  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  hated 
Moor.  Eestraining  himself,  he  accosted  her  with 
stinging  sarcasm,  and  in  the  end  coldly  bade  her 
know  that  the  daughter  of  Alvarez  could  never  be 
wedded  to  a  Moor. 

"  What  mean  you,  Count  Pescara  ?"  demanded 
Alvarez. 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,  that  others  have  taken  more 
care  of  your  nobility  than  you  have  yourself. 
Here,  Moor,"  he  continued,  producing  a  roll  of 
parchment,  "  within  your  grasp  I  plant  a  serpent, 
and  as  it  stings  think  that  Pescara  gave  it.  This 
very  night  it  reached  me  from  Madrid,  and  you 
are  first  to  hear  it.  Farewell, — but  not  for  ever." 

With  proud  steps  he  walked  away,  leaving  the 
group  petrified  with  dread  of  some  deep  calamity, 
threatened  in  his  words  and  looks.  Hemaya 
opened  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  roll,  his  hands 
trembling  and  his  lips  blanching  as  he  did  so. 

"  What  is  it,  Hemaya  ?"  demanded  the  count. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?"  pleaded  Florinda, 
in  tones  of  terror. 

"  They'd  make  a  Christian  of  me,"  answered 
Hemaya,  gloomily.  "  Philip  proscribes  my  nation 
and  my  creed.  No  Moor  can  wed  a  Christian 
woman,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  unless  he 
publicly  abjure  his  prophet's  law." 

The  scene  that  followed  was  a  painful  one. 
Alvarez  called  on  Hemaya  to  obey  the  king's  will, 
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and  when  he  hesitated,  vowed  that  he  must  choose 
between  his  prophet  and  Florinda.  If  she  should 
disobey  her  father,  his  curse  would  fall  upon  her. 

"  You  have  heard,"  he  said ;  "  take  one  day  for 
decision.  If  to-morrow  you  do  not,  in  the  face 
of  Heaven,  renounce  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  then 
renounce  Florinda." 

He  led  his  daughter  away,  she  first  telling  him, 
with  eyes  that  shed  tears  of  agony,  that  she  must 
bend  to  her  father's  will,  and  vowing,  if  he  should 
reject  her,  to  hide  her  wretchedness  in  a  cloister. 

"A  curse  falls  on  my  heart!"  cried  Hemaya, 
gloomily.  "  My  fate  cries  out,  be  wretched  or  be 
guilty  !  Alas !  Florinda,  can  I  live  without  thee  ? 
Can  I  see  you  so  nearly  mine,  and  let  aught  of 
crime,  dishonor,  apostasy,  stand  between  me  and 
heaven  ?  Who,  faint  with  thirst,  and  seeing  such  a 
fountain,  would  not  drink,  though  it  were  poison?" 

These  words  were  significant  of  the  resolution 
that  had  already  grown  up  in  his  soul.  He  spent 
that  night  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  but  the 
next  day  advised  Alvarez  that  he  would  renounce 
his  religion  and  his  people,  and  become  a  Chris- 
tian, to  win  the  inestimable  boon  of  Florinda's 
hand.  He  was  ready  that  very  day  to  take  the 
solemn  rite  of  abjuration  and  cease  to  be  a  Moor, 
other  than  in  blood. 

Yet  events  were  preparing  of  which  he  did  not 
dream.  Malec,  a  noble  Moor,  reached  Grenada 
from  the  mountains  on  the  morning  of  that  same 
day,  bearing  to  his  countrymen  of  the  city  the 
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welcome  tidings  that  twenty  thousand  of  the 
mountain  Moors  had  formed  a  league  to  break  the 
bonds  of  Philip's  tyranny.  He  had  sought  the 
city  to  enlist  the  Moors  who  dwelt  there  in  the 
same  cause,  and  to  offer  to  Hemaya  the  post  of 
leader,  and  the  crown  of  the  new  Moorish  king- 
dom they  hoped  to  establish. 

What,  then,  was  his  dismay  when  told  of 
Hemaya's  intended  apostasy,  the  story  of  which 
had  already  spread  far"  and  wide.  Meeting  him, 
Malec  sought,  by  all  the  arguments  in  his  power, 
to  win  him  back  to  faith  and  honor,  and  in  the 
end  half  revealed  the  secret  of  his  mission  to 
Grenada.  These  tidings  stirred  the  soul  of  the 
young  Moor  like  a  trumpet  blast. 

"  Do  not  bid  me  not  to  love !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  if  there  be  a  road  to  liberty,  though  death 
stand  at  its  entrance,  speak, — is  there  a  way  ?" 

"  I  fear  your  wavering  nature,  Hemaya,"  an- 
swered the  old  Moor. 

"  You  wrong  me !    By  Heaven,  you  wrong  me !" 

"Then  by  thy  father's  sacred  memory!  by 
all  thy  people's  wrongs !  by  Allah's  name ! 
swear-* " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Florinda,  who,  hearing 
his  words,  ran  wildly  in  and  bade  him  pause.  The 
hoary  Malec  seemed  to  her  like  some  dark  demon 
come  to  grasp  her  lover's  soul. 

A  scene  of  passionate  feeling  ensued  ;  Malec,  on 
the  one  side,  indignantly  bidding  him  to  swear ; 
Florinda,  on  the  other,  pleading  with  him  to  think; 
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while  he  was  tossed  like  a  leaf  between  two  con- 
tending winds.  Pescara,  she  said,  had  been  armed 
with  power  of  life  and  death  against  the  Moors, 
and  she  earnestly  bade  him  become  a  Christian 
and  thus  defy  his  enemy.  "  It  is  not  hard  to  die," 
he  answered.  "  I  live  but  for  you." 

In  the  end  love  conquered,  though  Malec,  half 
beside  himself  with  rage,  heaped  upon  him  such 
terms  as  traitor  and  apostate,  and  in  the  end 
drew  his  dagger  and  raised  it  to  strike  Florinda 
from  behind.  After  a  struggle  with  his  soul,  he 
let  the  threatening  blade  fall,  exclaiming, — 

"  I  cannot  do  it ! — I  am  myself  a  coward !" 

Hemaya  started  at  this  exclamation,  and  looked 
round.  The  dagger  lay  at  his  feet. 

"  Villain !  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Call  me  coward  rather.  Heaven  bade  me 
strike,  but  nature  conquered  me." 

"  Cursed  be  the  creed  that  can  make  murder 
holy !  Avoid  my  sight,  fanatic !  Can  you  be  he 
whom  I  once  revered  ?" 

"Think  not  the  blow  was  destined  for  her  heart 
alone,"  answered  Malec.  "  I  would  have  buried 
the  blade  in  my  own  body  next,  and  as  the  blood 
flowed  forth,  have  told  you  that  which  now  you 
shall  never  hear.  Know,  you  have  lost  a  crown. 
Farewell  forever !  Hemaya !  ah,  Hemaya !" 

As  he  sadly  walked  away,  Alvarez  entered  and 

told  Hemaya  that  the  church  was  prepared  for 

the  rite  of  abjuration,  and  that  thousands  awaited 

to  see  him  take  it.     The  unhappy  lover,  his  soul 

H  15 
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rent  by  conflicting  passions,  yielded,  gazing  earn- 
estly on  Florinda's  face  to  gain  courage  for  the 
deed  which  was  to  separate  him  forever  from  all 
his  race.  With  faltering  steps  he  followed  the  old 
man,  leaving  Florinda  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

Her  happiness  did  not  last  long.  Pescara  en- 
tered and  racked  her  soul  with  dark  threats  of 
vengeance  on  the  Moor,  telling  her  that  she  was 
his,  and  bidding  her  remember  that  there  is  often 
a  prophecy  in  dreams.- 

"  What  can  he  mean  ?"  she  asked  herself,  after 
he  had  withdrawn.  "  He  has  some  dreadful  pur- 
pose !  What  if  Pescara,  before  Hemaya  has  ab- 
jured his  creed,  should  treacherously  seize  him  ! 
Would  that  the  rite  were  done!"  A  distant 
sound  of  music  and  singing  came  to  her  ears. 
"  Ah !  that  seraph  music !  it  is  the  organ's  solemn 
swell.  The  holy  rite  proceeds !  He  is  safe !  My 
love  is  safe !" 

As  she  stood  rapturously  listening,  there  came 
to  her  ears  the  words  of  a  distant  chorus. 

"  The  mystic  light 

Has  dawned  upon  his  sight : 
He  sees  and  believes  1     Rejoice,  rejoice, 
With  one  acclaiming  voice  1 

Strike,  seraphs,  strike  your  harps,  and  through  the  sky 
Swell  the  full  tide  of  rapturous  melody  1" 

Hemaya  had  completed  the  act  of  apostasy,  and 
become  a  Christian,  at  the  very  moment  that  his 
countrymen  were  conspiring  to  throw  off  the 
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hated  Spanish  yoke.  In  the  house  of  the  Cadi 
of  Grenada  the  principal  Moors  of  the  city  had 
assembled/  called  together  at  the  command  of 
Malec,  that  they  might  hear  the  report  of  his 
secret  mission.  The  old  man  appeared  among 
them  with  the  aspect  of  an  avenger, — his  soul 
rent  by  Hemaya's  defection,  his  heart  filled  with 
hopes  of  retribution  on  the  Christian  oppressors. 
A  wide  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  he  told  them, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  prophet  and  fling  to 
the  earth  the  detested  cross.  That  very  night 
Grenada  was  to  be  attacked,  and  he  had  strong 
hope  that  the  morning's  sun  would  shed  its  first 
beams  on  the  crescent,  fixed  high  on  the  Al ham- 
bra's  towers. 

In  the  midst  of  their  mutual  congratulations, 
Hemaya  hastily  entered,  attired  in  Spanish  gar- 
ments, his  face  marked  by  shame,  through  which 
resolution  struggled.  Well  might  shame  over- 
power him,  for  all  eyes  were  bent  upon  him  with 
withering  scorn  and  hatred,  while  Malec  demanded, 
with  biting  satire,  what  high  commands  this  hon- 
orable Christian  bore  them. 

"  Your  words  sting  like  asps,"  answered 
Hemaya.  "Yet  it  is  for  your  safety  I  come. 
Fly,  Malec,  the  Inquisition " 

"  Ha !  the  Inquisition  ?  Have  you  betrayed  us  ? 

Accursed  traitor ! But  no, — I  forget, — I  did 

not  tell  you." 

"  Fly,  I  say !  But  now  I  met  Pescara,  who 
told  me  that  the  Inquisition  had  marked  you  for 
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its  victim.  Gomez,  with  his  dark  band,  is  on  hia 
way  hither.  Fly,  while  time  remains." 

This  Malec  refused  to  do.  He  bade  his  friends 
leave  him,  but  declared  that  he  would  stay  and 
face  the  Spaniards.  They  had  heard  rumors  of 
the  conspiracy,  he  said,  and  wished  to  force  con- 
fession from  his  lips.  This  they  could  never  do. 

"  Put  up  your  weapons,"  he  cried.  "  Resistance 
now  were  vain  ;  they  would  seize  us  all,  and  put 
a  hundred  to  the  torture.  Fly  hence !  begone !" 

The  Moors  obeyed,  leaving  Malec  and  Hemaya 
alone.  Hardly  had  they  disappeared  when  the 
doors  were  flung  violently  open,  and  Gomez  en- 
tered at  the  head  of  his  band  of  inquisitorial 
guards.  In  a  moment  Malec  was  seized,  accused, 
as  Gomez  told  him,  of  seeking  to  seduce  a  con- 
verted Moor  back  to  the  accursed  faith  of  Islam. 
The  Count  Pescara,  he  declared,  stood  as  the  ac- 
cuser, and  the  evidence  was  before  them. 

This  charge  opened  Hemaya's  eyes.  The 
shrewd  Pescara  had  arranged  this  whole  scene, 
had  told  him  of  his  friend's  danger,  knowing  that 
he  would  fly  to  warn  him,  and  had  timed  the  visit 
of  the  inquisitors  so  that  the  two  should  be  found 
together.  The  consciousness  of  how  he  had  been 
entrapped  filled  the  apostate  Moor  with  horror, 
which  was  added  to  by  Malec's  scornful  denun- 
ciation. 

"Must  I  behold  you  die, — and  I  the  cursed 
cause  ?"  Hemaya  faltered. 

"  May  you  behold  me,"  answered  Malec.    ''  Me- 
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thinks  I'll  feel  a  joy  in  all  my  tortures,  if  they 
can  tear  you  too.  Ha!  have  I  rooted  you? 
There  stand  forever !" 

He  withdrew,  with  the  guards,  leaving  Hemaya 
truly  rooted  to  the  floor  by  shame  and  horror. 

It  was  thus  Pescara  found  him,  when  he  en- 
tered to  gloat  over  the  despairing  self-accusation 
of  his  victim.  But  Hemaya  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  his  mocking  sympathy. 

"  Once  the  scimitar  hung  idly  by  my  side,"  he 
fiercely  cried.  "  Now  I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  your 
peer.  Draw,  villain,  and  defend  yourself !" 

"  Nay,  sheathe  your  sword,  apostate.  Grenada's 
governor  will  never  stoop  to  your  wretched  level." 

"  Stay,  Pescara !  your  cowardice  needs  spur- 
ring." Hemaya  struck  him. 

"  A  blow  from  you !"  cried  Pescara,  in  sudden 
fury.  "  I  intended  a  less  hasty  and  more  complete 
revenge,  but  you  have  forced  me  to  take  your  life 
too  soon." 

Drawing  his  sword  he  met  Hemaya's  blade,  and 
a  desperate  conflict  followed,  which  was  checked 
by  the  entrance  of  Florinda,  who  rushed  between 
the  combatants,  bidding  them  to  hold,  or  to  make 
her  their  victim. 

"  Fool  that  I  was,"  cried  Pescara,  "  to  let  a  sud- 
den anger  hurry  me  away !  A  single  blow  might 
have  robbed  me  of  my  victim.  Pescara's  revenge 
must  be  more  deliberate."  With  these  words  he 
sheathed  his  sword  and  left  the  room,  with  a  look 
of  malicious  spite  on  the  lovers. 
15* 
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"Why  came  you  in,  Florinda?  You  have 
saved  that  wretch  from  the  death  he  has  doubly 
earned." 

"  Speak  as  you  will,  Hemaya,  I  have  saved  you, 
and  that  is  my  highest  joy.  Even  now  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Inquisition  had  seized  and  borne 
you  to  its  dread  tribunal.  I  flew  in  terror — to 
gaze  on  you  with  joy.  For  as  I  came  I  saw  that 
aged  Moor  dragged  pitilessly  along, — cursed, 
struck,  dirt  flung  in  his  face  by  the  base  populace, 
— and  felt  it  might  have  been  you ;  yours  his 
groans  and  tortures,  yours  their  engines  and 
racks !  O  Hemaya,  a  throb  of  fearful  joy  stirred 
my  heart  on  seeing  that  you  had  escaped  that 
horrid  fate." 

Her  words  wounded  Hemaya  as  deeply  as  could 
have  done  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  Malec 
thus  cruelly  tortured,  and  he  the  cause!  The 
Christian  garments  he  wore  seemed  to  scorch  his 
limbs  like  envenomed  robes.  He  flung  himself  on 
the  ground  and  writhed  there  till  Florinda's  lov- 
ing heart  nearly  broke  with  agony.  Then,  rising, 
he  fiercely  called  on  the  Moors  to  come  to  Malec'8 
aid,  and  follow  him  to  rescue  or  to  death. 

"  0  Hemaya !  why  did  you  save  me  from  the 
kinder  flames  ?"  pleaded  Florinda.  "  What  will 
be  my  fate  when  you  are  slain,  when  they  have 
dragged  me  shrieking  to  the  altar,  and  fell  Pes- 
cara  has  grasped  me  in  his  accursed  embrace  ? 
Who  then  will  hear  me?  Who  will  help  me 
then  ?" 
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"  Pescara !  that  cursed  name,  which  rakes  up 
hell  within  me!" 

•  "  If  I  must  choose  between  Pescara's  love  and 
death,  I  will  prefer  death  for  my  horrid  bride- 
groom," answered  Florinda.  "  Am  I  to  die  ?  for 
you  alone  can  save  me." 

"  No.  When  this  deed  is  done,  my  arm  shall 
bear  you  far  from  Grenada's  towers." 

At  this  moment  a  Moor  rushed  hastily  into  the 
room,  with  the  distracting  tidings  that  Malec  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  his 
death  to  take  place  before  the  sun  should  set. 
The  Moors,  he  said,  stood  before  the  Inquisition's 
gates,  and  swore  that  he  should  not  perish,  if  their 
prince 

"  Tell  them  he  shall  not  perish !"  cried  Hemaya. 
"  From  the  pile  of  blazing  fires  I'll  tear  him." 

"  O  Hemaya !"  wailed  Florinda.  "  I  see  the 
fate  that  wings  you  to  perdition." 

"Will  you  not  follow  me?" 

"  To  the  world's  end !  I  stand  upon  the  brink 
of  destiny,  and  see  the  deep  descent  that  gapes 
beneath.  If  from  the  gulf  I  cannot  save  you, 
I'll  leap  with  you  to  death,  heart  clinging  unto 
heart." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  as  she  spoke, 
clasping  him  with  the  embrace  of  despair. 

Hemaya  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  resolu- 
tion. Leaving  Florinda  in  a  place  of  safety,  with 
attendant  Moors  to  fly  with  her  to  the  mountains, 
he  sought  his  countrymen,  and  put  himself  at 
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their  head  for  the  rescue  of  Malec.  The  Moors, 
when  the  hour  of  execution  arrived,  gathered 
thickly  around  the  stake  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  bound,  ready  to  tear  him  from  the  blazing 
pile,  and  bear  him  from  the  city.  This  they  did, 
at  Hemaya's  signal,  forcing  back  the  guards,  scat- 
tering the  kindled  fagots,  and  triumphantly  bearing 
off  the  rescued  Malec,  while  Hemaya,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band  of  Moors,  kept  back  the  soldiers. 

Unfortunately  for  their  success,  Pescara  had 
fully  divined  their  plans,  and  prepared  for  them 
by  stationing  a  body  of  veteran  troops  in  a  street 
near  the  place  of  execution.  These,  at  his  com- 
mand, fell  upon  the  Moors  and  made  such  havoc 
in  their  ranks  that  Hemaya  was  soon  left  almost 
alone.  He  flew  to  where  a  party  of  Moors  were 
conveying  the  feeble  victim  of  the  Inquisition 
from  the  city,  and  bade  them  fly  with  the  utmost 
haste.  All  was  lost,  he  said,  but  he  would  remain 
and  face  the  soldiers,  and  so  gain  them  some 
precious  minutes. 

The  Moors  obeyed,  despite  Malec's  earnest  ap- 
peal to  them  to  stay  and  defend  their  prince. 
Hemaya  was  left  alone,  his  heart  on  fire  with 
hatred  of  Pescara  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 

As  he  stood  there,  the  treacherous  governor 
entered,  sword  in  hand,  and  harshly  bade  him 
yield,  as  a  traitor  and  apostate.  Hemaya  an- 
swered by  rushing  upon  him  with  his  crimsoned 
blade,  and  vowing  to  shed  his  heart's  black  venom 
before  he  fell. 
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A  fierce  combat  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  group  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
rushed  between  the  combatants,  and  raised  their 
blades  against  Hemaya. 

"Alive!  seize  him  alive!"  cried  Pescara,  in 
revengeful  triumph.  "Ha!  who  now  is  victor? 
I  have  you!" 

"  My  body,  but  not  my  soul,  Pescara,"  exclaimed 
Hemaya,  struggling  with  his  captors.  "Here, 
surrounded  by  your  bloodhounds,  I  defy  you 

Btill." 

"Defy  me,  do  you?" 

"Yes.  You  have  but  me;  Florinda  has  es- 
caped. Now,  base  wretch,  do  what  you  will  with 
me,  your  polluting  hands  shall  never  touch  that 
sacred  form." 

"  Escaped  ?  Perdition  !  Fools,  have  you  let 
her  fly  ?  Away  with  him !  This  instant  let  him 
die!" 

"  And  may  you  live,  with  your  eternal  hell 
within  you,"  rejoined  Hemaya  ;  "  and  to  be  fully 
damned,  may  you  be  immortal." 

"With  a  look  of  disdain  and  triumph,  he  yielded 
to  his  captors,  who  bore  him  away  from  Pescara's 
presence. 

"  My  lord,  I  give  you  joy,"  exclaimed  Gomez, 
who  at  that  instant  hastily  entered. 

"Give    me    torment,    rather,"  cried    Pescara. 
"  She  has  escaped  me,  Gomez.     She  is  gone,  just 
when  my  plans  seemed  ripe.    I  am  foiled,  miser- 
ably foiled." 
VOL.  III.— m 
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"No;  she  is  in  our  hands.  The  Moor  who 
fled  with  her  has  escaped,  but  she  is  yours 
again." 

"  Mine  ?  in  my  clutch  ?  My  friend,  let  me  em- 
brace you.  Ha!  she  comes  yonder!  Let  me 
retire,  and  do  you  deal  with  her.  I  would  have 
time  for  thought." 

Florinda  entered  the  next  instant,  and  piteously 
accosted  Gomez,  praying  him  to  tell  her  if  He- 
maya  lived,  or  if  her  last  hope  must  fly. 

"Let  not  your  fears  distract  you,"  answered 
Gomez.  "  By  Count  Pescara's  order  he  was  led 
to  the  Alhambra  palace.  But  I  deem  that  in  the 
Inquisition's  deepest  cells,  reserved  for  every  tor- 
ment  " 

"  Does  he  live  ?"  repeated  Florinda. 

"  He  lives,  and  shall  not  die,"  came  a  deep  voice 
behind  her. 

She  turned,  and  beheld  Pescara,  who  had  ad- 
vanced. 

This  assurance,  which  he  repeated,  so  filled  her 
soul  with  joy,  that  for  the  moment  the  distracted 
woman  forgot  the  dark  nature  of  him  who  had 
accosted  her,  and  showered  blessings  on  Pescara's 
head,  gratitude  almost  forcing  her  to  fall  to  the 
earth  and  cling  to  his  feet. 

But  when  his  purpose  became  more  fully  evi- 
dent, horror  took  the  place  of  hope  in  Florinda's 
soul.  Hemaya  should  be  free,  he  declared,  but  at 
one  price  only, — that  she,  that  night,  should  be- 
come his  wife. 
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This  dread  alternative  almost  robbed  her  of  her 
senses,  and  she  showed  such  unspeakable  detesta- 
tion of  the  villain  before  her  that  his  dark  heart 
burned  with  fury. 

"  Speak !  will  you  be  mine  ?"  he  demanded,  in 
tones  of  threat. 

"  Never !  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  in 
the  tomb  I  would  lie  down  forever  rather  than 
yield  to  your  hateful  embrace." 

"  Then  you  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  wake  the 
furies  in  my  heart.  Ho  1  Gomez,  are  you  there  ? 
Drag  forth  your  prisoner.  Begone,  I'll  follow 
you.  Heartless  woman,  you  shall  behold  him  in 
maddening  agony,  and  vainly  think  you  could 
have  saved  him." 

"  I  save  him !     How  ?"  she  wildly  demanded. 

"  Be  my  wife." 

"Tour  wife!  Oh,  no,  it  is  too  horrible!" 
Florinda  recoiled  before  him  as  from  a  basilisk. 

"  I'll  hunt  for  life  in  every  trembling  limb,  and 
chase  it  down,"  said  Pescara,  in  cold  sternness. 
He  continued  to  detail  Hemaya's  agonies  till  the 
tortured  woman  could  bear  it  no  longer.  With  a 
scream  of  torture  she  reeled,  and  fell,  insensible, 
into  the  extended  arms  of  her  tormentor. 

During  the  hours  that  followed  events  succeeded 
each  other  with  distracting  rapidity,  until  all 
ended  in  a  scene  of  the  direst  tragedy.  Even 
while  Pescara  was  preparing  his  dark  schemes, 
the  insurgent  Moors,  with  Malec  at  their  head, 
were  approaching,  and  before  the  night  had  far 
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advanced  they  gathered  under  Grenada's  walls, 
bent  on  the  rescue  of  their  prince. 

Within  the  city  all  had  worked  in  their  favor. 
Pescara,  not  dreaming  of  this  revolt,  had  re- 
warded the  garrison  by  providing  them  with 
liquor,  and  after  some  hours  of  wild  revelry  they 
were  now  sunk  in  the  stupor  of  debauch.  The 
sentinels  were  found  sleeping  by  the  Moors,  and 
were  quickly  secured,  so  that  the  path  to  victory 
lay  widely  open  before  the  invading  host. 

Yet  an  event  had  taken  place  that  was  destined 
to  blast  all  these  blossoming  hopes.  Florinda,  on 
recovering  from  her  swoon,  her  soul  rent  with 
agony  at  Pescara's  vivid  picture  of  her  lover's 
tortures,  had  at  length  yielded  to  his  suit,  and 
consented  to  become  his  wife.  Lest  she  should 
change  her  mind,  he  hurried  forward  the  nuptial 
ceremonies,  and  at  the  moment  that  Malec,  with 
his  Moors,  entered  the  unguarded  gates  of  Grenada, 
the  shrinking  woman  gave  her  hand  to  her  hated 
suitor  at  the  altar. 

Then,  claiming  his  promise  that  Hemaya  should 
be  freed,  she  flew  from  the  altar  to  the  prison, 
where  she  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
after  distractedly  calling  upon  him  to  fly.  A 
scene  of  distracting  passion  and  agony  fol- 
lowed. Hemaya,  in  his  first  burst  of  joy  in  her 
pi'esence,  told  her  that  they  would  soon  be  safe, 
that  the  Moors,  with  Malec  at  their  head,  were 
flying  to  his  rescue.  These  tidings  threw  her  soul 
upon  the  rack.  Malec  coming  to  her  lover's 
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rescue !  Then  her  terrible  sacrifice  had  been  in 
vain  !  Why  had  he  not  sooner  told  her  this,  and 
saved  her  from  such  a  fate  ?  With  trembling 
hands  she  tore  the  bridal  flowers  from  her  hair, 
and  trampled  them  beneath  her  feet,  telling  him 
in  agonized  tones  that,  to  save  him,  she  had 
become  Pescara's  wife. 

Hemaya,  on  hearing  this,  recoiled  from  her  in 
horror,  and  harshly  accused  her  of  falsehood  and 
perjury  ;  asking  if  this  was  her  oath  to  die  rather 
than  wed  that  wretch. 

"  I  come  to  give  you  freedom,"  she  cried,  in  re- 
sponse. "  Go,  Hemaya,  and  leave  me  here  to  die. 
I  have  sold  myself  to  win  your  life.  Go,  and 
prize  that  well  for  which  I  paid  so  large  a  price. 
And  take  this  assurance  with  you,  that  now,  even 
now,  you  are  more  dear  to  me  than  ever.  There 
may  be  those  as  wretched  as  myself,  but  none  ever 
loved  more  tenderly." 

Their  interview  was  at  this  moment  interrupted 
by  Pescara,  who  rushed  between  them,  upbraiding 
Florinda  with  having  already  broken  her  nuptial 
vows,  and  declaring  that  he  held  himself  released 
from  his  promise. 

"  At  the  very  altar  you  dared  me  with  his 
name,"  he  angrily  declared.  "  You  called  aloud  and 
bade  me  free  him.  Love  then  died  in  my  heart, 
and  hate  reigned  there  alone.  I  sent  you  here ; 
I  followed  j  I  saw  you  in  his  arms :  now  hear,  he 
dies !" 

He  stamped  his  foot  fiercely  on  the  floor,  and  a 
16 
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cell  opened  in  the  wall,  revealing  within  it  a  group 
of  executioners. 

"  Oh,  Heaven !  is  this  your  faith  ?"  cried  Flo- 
rinda,  shuddering.  "  Did  you  not  promise  ?  Did 
you  not  swear?  Have  I  not  performed  each 
dread  condition  ?  Am — am  I  not — your  wife  ?" 

"  You  are,  and  love  my  foe.  Come  forth  and 
seize  him !" 

The  executioners  advanced  at  these  words,  and 
laid  their  hands  upon  Hemaya. 

"  Where  are  your  lightnings,  Heaven  ?"  cried 
Florinda,  wildly. 

"  In  my  grasp,"  answered  Pescara.  "  Drag  him 
to  your  tortures." 

He  seized  her  and  forced  her  away,  while  the 
executioners  sought  to  bear  their  prisoner  to  the 
torture-chamber.  But  at  that  instant  of  suspense 
there  came  a  loud  cry  from  without  of  "  The 
Moors  !  the  Moors  !"  and  sounds  of  turmoil  filled 
the  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

Pescara  stood  appalled,  while  Hemaya  broke 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioners  and  rushed 
forward  in  triumph. 

"  Infernal  villain,  well  may  you  stand  amazed !" 
cried  the  freed  prisoner.  "  Your  hour  has  come ! 
You  are  enclosed  in  your  own  den  of  blood  !" 

"Traitors  and  slaves?"  exclaimed  Pescara, 
breaking  from  his  stupor.  "  Eevenge  is  left  me 
still.  Look  here,  vile  Moor !  In  fate's  despite  I 
still  shall  triumph  over  you." 

He  drew  his  dagger  and  advanced  on  Florinda 
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to  stab  her.  As  he  did  so,  Hemaya,  with  a  leap 
like  that  of  a  young  panther,  grappled  him,  tore 
the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  struck  him  to  the 
heart. 

Pescara  fell  dead,  just  as  Malec,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Moors,  rushed  into  the  room. 

"Hail,  glorious  Moor!"  exclaimed  Malec. 
"Your  countrymen  are  in  arms;  thousands 
are  in  the  field;  the  crescent  floats  upon  Gren- 
ada's towers,  and  the  morning  sun  shall  see  you 
on  the  throne.  Kneel,  Moors !  behold  your  king  1" 

"  Arise,  my  friends !"  said  Hemaya.  "  Florinda, 
all  is  well ;  fate  has  been  merciful." 

"  To  you,  Homaya  ;  to  me,  it  has  played  false. 
I  have  kept  my  promise  to  you,  though  you  so 
harshly  chided  me  for  falsehood." 

"  Florinda !" 

"  Before  my  marriage  I  poured  a  deadly  draught 
within  my  veins.  It  first  was  ice,  but  now  in 
streams  of  fire  it  rushes  through  my  bosom." 

"Ha!  poisoned!  Give  me  a  sword !  bring  me 
some  means  of  death !  plunge  in  my  heart  your 
weapons !  What  is  it  I  see  ?  I  thank  thee,  for- 
tune!" 

He  seized  Pescara's  dagger  from  the  floor,  and 
with  the  impulse  of  despair  plunged  it  into  his 
own  breast,  falling  prostrate,  while  Florinda,  with 
a  shriek  of  agony,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"  Florinda !"  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes  lov- 
ingly upon  her,  "  fate  cannot  rob  me  of  the  joy  to 
look  upon  thee  !  to  die  beholding  thee !"  With  a 
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last  look  of  love,  the  blood  gushed  in  a  crimson 
flood  from  his  wound,  and  the  ashy  hue  of  death 
came  upon  his  face. 

Florinda,  who  had  fallen  upon  him,  sought  to 
stanch  the  flowing  blood  with  her  hair,  and 
raved  distractedly,  till  death  came  to  end  her 
agonies.  Malec  looked  down  upon  them  with 
streaming  eyes. 

"  Was  this  well,  Hemaya  ?  Is  this  the  throne, 
the  palace,  of  the  last  scion  of  the  Moorish  kings  ? 
Is  this  still  corpse  all  that  remains  of  him  that 
once  I  loved  ?  Farewell,  Hemaya ;  in  the  next 
battle  I'll  find  the  way  to  join  you." 

And  thus  ended  the  last  effort  of  the  Moors  to 
drive  back  the  hated  Spaniards,  and  place  a  king 
of  their  own  royal  race  upon  the  ancient  throne. 
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ION, 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOUBD. 


[THE  eminent  lawyer  and  writer  to  whom  we 
owe  the  play  of  "Ion"  was  born  in  1795,  at 
Doxey,  England,  being  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
brewer.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1821.  He  became  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1849,  being  at  the  same  time 
created  a  knight.  He  died  in  1854. 

Much  of  Talfourd's  life  was  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, his  labors  in  this  field  comprising  numerous 
papers  on  legal  subjects  and  in  the  field  of  general 
literature.  His  standing  in  the  world  of  letters, 
however,  is  principally  due  to  his  tragedy  of 
"  Ion,"  which  was  first  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  in  1836.  It  was  well  received,  and 
has  been  frequently  reproduced.  Its  success  led 
to  the  production  of  other  plays.  "  The  Athe- 
nian Captive,"  "  G-lencoe,"  and  "  The  Castilian," 
none  of  which  were  very  successful  as  dramatic 
efforts.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  named  a 
"  History  of  Greek  Literature." 

As  a  poem  "Ion"  has  much  to  commend  it. 
16*  186 
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The  versification  has  considerable  merit,  and  the 
language  is  frequently  very  poetical.  As  a  drama, 
the  story  is  interesting  and  the  characters  well 
drawn,  while  that  feeling  of  the  relentless  work- 
ing of  destiny,  which  pervades  the  ancient  Greek 
drama,  is  the  moving  principle  of  the  play.] 

The  Grecian  city  of  Argos  had  been  visited  by 
a  desolating  plague,  which  yielded  neither  to 
medicine  nor  invocations,  and  which  threatened 
to  depopulate  the  city  unless  its  ravages  could  be 
arrested.  So  far  it  had  defied  the  power  and  skill 
of  man,  while  the  gods  withheld  their  aid,  though 
the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  daily  besieged 
them  with  sacrifice  and  supplication.  These 
efforts  of  the  priests  were  not  seconded  by  the 
king.  On  the  contrary,  while  sickness  and  death 
were  desolating  his  city,  the  Argive  monarch 
spent  his  days  and  nights  in  wild  revels,  being 
surrounded  by  profligate  courtiers  and  guarded  by 
a  strong  force  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whose  swords 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  indignation  of  his  subjects. 
At  the  earnest  petition  of  Medon,  the  high-priest, 
he  had  consented  to  send  Phocion,  the  son  of 
Medon,  to  the  oracle  at  Delpbos,  there  to  ask  of 
the  gods  the  cause  of  this  affliction.  But  as  time 
passed  on,  and  the  messenger  failed  to  return, 
Adrastus,  the  king,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
refused  to  confer  with  priests  or  nobles,  and 
scourged  the  slave  who  was  sent  to  him  with  a 
petition,  bidding  him  tell  his  employers  that  death 
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would  be  the  lot  of  the  next  who  should  dare  to 
trouble  him  with  complaints. 

He  seemed,  indeed,  affected  with  madness, 
and  when  last  he  met  the  sages  of  the  state,  had 
harshly  refused  to  listen  to  argument  or  advice. 
So  violent  was  he  that  when  an  old  man,  the 
patriarch  of  the  council,  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
a  word  of  warning,  Adrastus  started  from  his 
throne  and  struck  him  to  the  floor.  The  old  man 
tottered  home,  and  lived  only  till  the  return  of  his 
son, who  was  absent  from  Argos.  Yet  he  lived  long 
enough  to  bid  this  son,  Ctesiphon, — by  signs,  for 
he  was  past  words, —  to  revenge  him  on  the 
tyrant,  and  then  expired  in  his  arms.  Ctesiphon, 
frantic  with  rage,  had  flown  weaponless  to  the 
palace,  but  had  been  driven  with  scoffs  from  its 
gates.  He  retired,  vowing  the  death  of  the  king. 
If  he  could  not  reach  him  single-handed,  he 
would  gather  to  his  aid  the  rebellious  element  of 
the  state,  and  would  never  rest  till  he  had  driven 
the  dagger  of  revenge  to  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Ttie  temple  of  Apollo  was  the  centre  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  king.  Here  the  priests  and  some  of 
the  leading  nobles  were  gathered  in  safety  from 
the  plague,  which  had  not  yet  invaded  the  sacred 
portals.  The  high-priest,  to  prevent  infection,  had 
recently  commanded  that  the  gates  should  be 
barred  against  egress  of  all  inmates,  save  one. 

This  one,  an  orphan  youth,  named  Ion,  who  had 
dwelt  since  childhood  within  Apollo's  fane,  was, 
at  his  earnest  prayer,  still  permitted  to  visit  the 
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city,  where  he  spent  his  days  in  nursing  the  sick, 
and  in  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  charity. 

The  origin  of  Ion  was  a  mystery.  Medon,  the 
high-priest,  had  found  him,  a  deserted  infant,  in 
the  heart  of  a  dense  grove  near  the  city,  and  had 
brought  him  to  the  temple,  where  he  had  been 
carefully  reared.  He  was  now  a  handsome,  high- 
minded  youth,  of  manly  stature  and  vigorous 
strength,  warmly  in  love  with  Clemanthe,  the 
daughter  of  the  priest',  but  of  so  self-sacrificing 
a  disposition  that  he  was  ready  to  yield  love, 
happiness,  life  itself,  to  the  demand  of  duty. 

His  spirit  of  devotion  was  now  to  be  shown. 
It  was  felt  that  the  king  must  be  again  sup- 
plicated to  consider  the  condition  of  his  people, 
despite  his  threat  of  death  to  the  messenger, 
and  Ion  earnestly  offered  himself  for  the  sacrifice, 
— if  sacrifice  it  must  be. 

"  Send  me,"  he  implored.  "  The  coarsest  weed 
that  trembles  in  the  marsh,  if  Heaven  selects  it 
for  its  instrument,  may  shed  celestial  music.  I 
am  a  lone,  stray  thing,  whose  little  life,  like  a 
wave  roused  by  a  summer  breeze,  will  subside  as 
lightly  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breaking." 

"  Ion,  no  sigh  ?"  asked  Medon,  reproachfully. 

"Forgive  me.  Yet  let  me  have  this  mission. 
High  promptings,  which  I  deem  come  from  the 
gods,  bid  me  to  plead  for  it." 

"  My  brave  boy,  it  shall  be  as  you  will,"  an- 
swered Medon.  "I  see  you  are  called  by  the 
higher  powers  to  this  great  peril,  and  I  must  not 
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stay  you.  When  will  you  be  prepared  to  seek 
it?" 

"Now..  Yield  me  your  blessing,  as  from  a 
father  to  a  son,  and  let  me  speak  one  parting 
word  with  Clemanthe,  my  fair  play-fellow ;  and 
then  Heaven's  will  be  done." 

Ion's  interview  with  Clemanthe,  which  Medon 
readily  granted,  was  a  long  and  moving  one.  The 
love  which  had  been  long  growing  in  both  their 
hearts  found  a  voice  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
peril,  which  now  threatened  the  devoted  youth, 
and  it  was  like  tearing  out  the  soul  of  the  fair 
maiden  to  yield  him  to  what  she  feared  would  be 
certain  death. 

"  O  gods !"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  think  that  thou 
who,  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  life,  art  now 
before  me,  ere  the  sun  decline  shall  lie  cold,  cold  ; 
to  speak,  smile,  bless  no  more !  Thou  shalt  not  go !" 

"Thou  must  not  stay  me,  fair  one.  Even  thy 
father,  who  loves  me  as  his  son,  yields  to  the  will 
of  Heaven." 

In  the  end  Clemanthe  consented  to  his  depart- 
ure, nay,  even  urged  him  to  go,  vowing  that  if  ho 
should  fall,  she  would  be  happier  in  the  thought 
of  his  devotion  to  duty  than  she  could  be  in  life's 
proudest  fortune.  Yet  this  forced  effort  of  re- 
nunciation was  too  much  for  her  strength  and 
fortitude;  she  fainted  in  his  arms.  With  a  sad 
heart  he  hastened  away  before  she  could  recover, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  loving  friend,  whom  he 
bade  to  console  her  should  ill  news  come. 
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Meanwhile  Adrastus,  who  had  spent  the  night 
in  revels,  walked  on  his  palace  terrace  lost  in 
dark  thoughts.  He  knew  that  the  doom  fore- 
told for  him  by  the  gods  was  approaching,  and 
braced  himself  to  meet  it,  declaring  that  nothing 
should  make  him  swerve  from  the  path  he  had 
chosen.  While  he  lived  his  will  should  be  supreme 
in  Argos. 

While  in  this  mood,  a  soldier  came  to  him  with 
the  unlooked-for  announcement  that  a  messenger 
from  the  sages,  disdaining  his  threat,  had  ap- 
peared at  the  palace  gates,  and  demanded  an 
audience  with  the  king.  It  was  but  a  youth,  he 
said,  and  they  had  told  him  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  his  daring,  yet  still  he  courteously  and 
solemnly  urged  his  suit. 

"Tell  him  once  more,  if  he  persists  he  dies," 
said  Adrastus.  "Then,  if  he  will,  admit  him. 
Bid  the  headsman  instantly  prepare  to  do  his  office. 
He  must  fall,  or  I  yield  my  power,"  continued 
Adrastus,  when  the  soldier  had  withdrawn.  "  So 
resolved,  and  so  young!  Yet  he  is  warned,  and 
if  he  cross  yon  threshold  he  shall  die." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Crythes,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  was 
followed  by  Ion. 

"  Stranger,  I  bid  you  welcome,"  said  the  king. 
"Is  the  sword  of  justice  sharpened,  and  the 
headsman  ready?"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Crythes. 

"  The    steel    gleams  on  the  altar,"  answered 
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Grythes;  "and  the  slave  disrobes  himself  for 
duty." 

"  Hear  you  this  ?"  said  Adrastus  to  Ion. 

« I  do." 

"  By  Heaven,  he  does  not  change !"  exclaimed 
the  king.  "  Brave  youth,  if  even  now  you  will 
depart,  you  are  free." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  offer,"  replied  Ion,  with 
quiet  resolution ;  "  but  I  stand  before  you  for  the 
lives  of  thousands,  who  perish  not  alone,  but  in 
their  fall  break  the  far-spreading  tendrils  that 
they  feed,  and  leave  them  nurtureless.  If  you 
will  hear  me  for  them  I  am  content  to  speak  no 
more." 

"  You  have  your  wish.  Crythes,  till  yon  dial 
casts  its  thin  shadow  on  the  approaching  hour, 
I  hear  this  gallant  traitor.  On  the  instant  come 
without  word  and  lead  him  to  his  doom.  Now 
leave  us." 

"  What,  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  slave,  alone  !     This  youth  is  no  assassin." 

Adrastus  had  been  moved  more  than  he  cared 
to  show  by  the  devotion  of  the  youth,  and  now 
listened  to  him  with  patience,  while  Ion  implored 
him,  in  the  name  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear, 
to  pity  and  relieve  his  people,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power. 

Yet  the  king  showed  no  sign  of  relenting,  while 
his  face  grew  stern  as  Ion  bade  him  think  of  his 
parents,  and  of  his  own  helpless  childhood. 

"  You  steel  my  soul !"  he  cried.     "  My  youth 
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was  blasted  ;  they  were  my  foes,  not  my  friends, 
and  made  me  what  you  find  me." 

"  If  you  have  ever  loved " 

"  Beware  !"  cried  the  king,  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  You  have  I  I  see  you  have !  You  are  not 
marble,  and  you  shall  hear  me  !" 

With  moving  words  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  bliss  of  love,  the  more  eloquently  as  he  felt 
its  flame  newly  kindled  in  his  own  heart,  while 
every  word  he  spoke  seemed  to  stir  some  deep 
emotion  in  the  king's  soul. 

"  That  tone !  that  tone !"  cried  Adrastus,  with 
a  warm  outburst  of  feeling.  "  Whence  came  it  ? 
From  thy  lips?  It  cannot  be!  The  long-hushed 
music  of  the  only  voice  that  ever  roused  affection 
in  my  soul !  Stranger,  you  enforce  me  to  speak 
of  things  I  never  yet  have  breathed  to  human 
ears.  You  have  seen  me  moved  as  never  mortal 
saw  me.  Will  you  listen  ?" 

"As  a  child,"  answered  Ion. 

The  king,  whose  whole  nature  seemed  for  the 
time  changed,  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  to  an  auditor  who  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  the  most  profound  interest. 

Even  at  his  birth,  Adrastus  said,  he  had  been 
doomed  by  his  own  words  to  a  dreadful  death. 
From  his  lips  as  an  infant  came  these  prophetic 
words  of  doom :  "  Woe  unto  the  babe !  Against 
the  life  which  now  begins  shall  life,  lighted  from 
thence,  be  armed ;  and,  both  soon  quenched,  end 
this  great  line  in  sorrow."  This  dismal  prophecy, 
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inspired  by  the  hostile  deities,  that  he  should  fall 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  who  should  quickly 
follow  him  to  death,  had  lain  like  a  cloud  of 
threat  upon  his  whole  life.  In  childhood  his 
parents  had  hated  him,  as  an  accursed  being, 
while  they  lavished  love  upon  his  younger 
brother.  While  they  were  still  boys,  his  brother 
had  fallen,  in  seeking  to  climb  a  steep  cliff,  and 
been  crushed  to  death.  Adrastus  was  suspected 
of  having  murdered  him.  The  common  herd 
looked  the  doubt  they  dared  not  speak ;  and  even 
his  father  shuddered  at  his  approach,  as  if  he, 
too,  believed  the  base  accusation. 

Maddened  by  the  doubt  which  he  saw  in  every 
face,  but  which  no  lips  as  yet  had  spoken  in  his 
hearing,  the  tortured  youth  fled  from  his  home  to 
the  mountains.  Here,  in  a  sequestered  vale,  he 
met  a  lovely  maiden,  lost  in  grief  at  the  death  of 
her  aged  father.  He  helped  her  to  lay  the  vener- 
able coi-pse  in  earth,  and  stayed  to  console,  to  love, 
and  to  make  her  his  cherished  wife.  Long  months 
of  happiness  followed.  A  son  was  born,  whom 
he  embraced  with  joy,  in  spite  of  the  dire  pre- 
diction of  the  oracle. 

In  the  end  his  pai'ents  traced  him  to  his  retreat 
and,  fearful  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  set 
hired  ruffians  on  his  track,  who  tore  the  child 
from  its  mother's  arms,  bore  it  to  a  beetling  cliff, 
and  flung  it  into  the  rushing  waves  below. 

Adrastus,  on  returning  to  his  home  and  being 
told  of  this  murderous  act,  stood  incapable  of 
VOL.  III.— i  n  17 
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motion,  like  one  striken  to  marble,  while  the 
mother,  wounded  to  the  heart,  died  from  the  fear- 
ful shock. 

"  A  lingering  gaze  of  love  she  fixed  upon  me," 
said  Adrastus,  "  and  so  passed  hence.  By  Jupiter, 
her  look,  her  dying  patience  glimmers  in  your 
face!"  he  exclaimed,  gazing  with  startled  eyes  on 
Ion.  "  She  lives  again !  She  looks  upon  me  now  ! 
There's  magic  in  it. — Bear  with  me,  I  am  child- 
less," he  sadly  concluded. 

Before  Ion  could  speak  the  thoughts  which  this 
sad  narrative  had  excited,  Crythes  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

"  Why  are  you  here  !"  asked  the  king,  sternly. 

"  The  dial  points  the  hour,"  answered  Crythes. 

"  Begone !  remove  that  pageantry  .of  death !" 
cried  Adrastus.  "  And  hearken.  Touch  but  a 
hair  of  this  brave  youth,  and  yonder  band  shall 
not  expect  a  fearful  show  in  vain.  Hence,  with- 
out words." 

As  Crythes  withdrew,  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, Adrastus  turned  again  to  his  visitor  and 
bade  him  convene  the  sages,  saying  that  he  would 
meet  them  in  an  hour.  Ion,  with  warm  thanks, 
turned  to  depart,  leaving  the  king  standing  like 
one  in  a  dream. 

"  He  is  gone,"  came  in  low  accents  from  his  lips ; 
"yet  his  spell  is  on  me  yet.  What  have  I 
promised  him?  To  meet  the  men  who  would 
strip  the  crown  from  my  head,  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  me !  What  idle  dream  of  long-past  days 
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has  melted  me?  It  fades, — it  vanishes.  I  am 
again  a  king !"  and  its  former  expression  of  stub- 
born pride  returned  to  the  monarch's  brow. 

During  this  perilous  interview,  the  friends  of 
Ion  in  the  temple  awaited  the  result  in  fearful 
suspense.  Clemanthe,  who  had  not  recovered 
from  her  faint,  lay  rapt  as  in  a  trance,  while  the 
others  gathered  tremblingly  round  her  couch. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  kindled,  and  her  head  was 
lifted  into  a  listening  attitude. 

"  Hark !"  she  whispered.  "  Hear  you  not  a  dis- 
tant footstep  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Medon.  "  Look  round,  my 
child  ;  your  friends  are  near  you." 

"  Yes ! — Now  'tis  lost ! — Now  again — nearer 

and  more  distinct — 'tis  his — 'tis  his He 

lives !  he  comes  1" 

She  sprang  up  and  flew  to  the  door,  at  which 
Ion.  at  that  moment  entered. 

''  Here  is  your  messenger !"  she  cried,  joyfully. 
';  You  sent  him  forth  to  die.  Heaven  has  returned 
him  alive.  Why  shout  you  not  his  welcome?" 

"  Retire,  my  child,"  said  Medon,  feelingly.  "  Go 
to  your  chamber.  I'll  come  to  you  ere  long." 

The  story  which  Ion  had  to  tell  filled  all  pres- 
ent with  joy.  The  gods  had  aided  their  messen- 
ger in  his  mission.  Orders  were  at  once  issued 
to  summon  the  sages  of  the  state,  that  they  might 
meet  Adrastus  in  council. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  another 
event  of  interest  occurred.  Ctesiphon  hurried 
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breathlessly  into  the  temple,  announcing  the  re- 
turn of  Phocion  from  the  shrine  of  the  oracle. 
He  was  then  passing  through  the  city,  where  the 
citizens,  roused  to  new  hope,  rent  the  air  with 
shouts  of  welcome. 

Phocion  entered  while  Ctesiphon  was  still 
announcing  his  return,  and  told  his  venerable 
father  that  he  bore  the  answer  of  the  god,  an 
oracle  to  make  Adrastus  tremble.  He  dared  not 
speak  it,  for  he  was  sworn  first  to  utter  it  to  the 
king. 

From  the  temple  our  scene  shifts  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  where  the  sages  had  assembled, 
and  where  Adrastus,  throned  in  their  midst,  bade 
them  speak  their  wishes.  Their  words,  however, 
had  little  effect  on  his  obdurate  heart.  What 
would  they  have  him  do,  he  sarcastically  de- 
manded. He  had  no  skill  in  pharmacy,  nor 
power  to  sway  the  elements,  and  he  sternly  re- 
fused to  cease  his  revels  and  abase  himself  in 
penitence  and  prayer. 

At  this  moment  Phocion  rushed  into  the  square, 
followed  by  Medon,  Ion,  and  others,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  king  that  he  bore  to  him  the  de- 
cision of  the  oracle. 

"Shall  I  tell  it  here?"  he  asked;  "or  shall  I 
seek  thy  couch  at  dead  of  night,  and  breathe  it  in 
low  whispers  ?  As  thou  wilt." 

"  Here,  and  this  instant,"  commanded  the  king. 

"  Hearken,  then,  Adrastus ;  and  barken,  Argives ; 
thus  Apollo  speaks : 
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"  Argos  ne'er  shall  find  release 
Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease." 

"  'Tis  not  God's  will,  but  man's  sedition  speaks !" 
shouted  Adrastus,  in  a  burst  of  anger.  "  Guards, 
tear  that  lying  parchment  from  his  hands,  and 
bear  him  to  the  palace." 

"  Touch  him  not,"  exclaimed  Medon.  "  He  is 
Apollo's  messenger,  whose  lips  were  never  stained 
with  falsehood." 

"  Surround  him,  friends !  Die  with  him  !"  cried 
Agenor,  the  chief  of  the  sages. 

"Soldiers,  charge  upon  these  rebels!  Hew 
them  down  !"  ordered  the  king. 

The  soldiers  rushed  forward,  forced  back  the 
people,  and  seized  Phocion.  As  they  did  so  Ion, 
who  had  stood  in  the  rear,  hastily  advanced  and 
threw  himself  between  the  prisoner  and  the  king, 
whom  he  earnestly  implored  not  to  stain  that 
sacred  place  with  blood.  In  her  name,  whose 
spirit  looked  down  upon  them,  he  pleaded  for 
mercy  and  justice. 

Release  the  stripling,"  cried  Adrastus,  moved 
despite  himself  by  these  words.  "  He  is  not  worth 
my  anger.  To  the  palace  I" 

Ion  renewed  his  solicitations,  and  begged  the 
king  to  cast  aside  his  pomp,  and  pray  to  the  gods 
for  his  own  and  his  people's  lives. 

"  Art  mad  ?  Resign  my  state  ?"  cried  Adrastus. 
"  Sue  to  the  gods  for  life,  the  common  life  which 
every  slave  endures  and  meanly  clings  to  ?  No ; 
17* 
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within  yon  walls  I  shall  resume  the  banquet,  never 
more  to  be  broken  by  man's  intrusion.  Council- 
lors, farewell !  Go  mutter  treason  till  ye  perish !" 

The  angry  withdrawal  of  the  king  was  fol- 
lowed by  varied  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  those 
left  behind.  Ion,  leaning  on  a  pedestal  like  one 
lost  in  vision,  muttered  in  oracular  tones,  "  It  is 
sealed  I" 

"  Let  us  withdraw,  and  strive  by  sacrifice  to 
pacify  the  gods,"  said  Medon. 

But  Ctesiphon,  Phocion,  and  others  of  the 
youthful  nobles  were  filled  with  more  stirring 
and  rebellious  sentiments.  In  whispered  accents 
they  agrded.to  meet  within  a  neighboring  grove 
at  sunset,  there  to  form  their  plans,  and,  if  need 
be,  decide  whose  hand  should  slay  the  tyrant.  . 

Ion,  left  behind,  stood  lost  in  deep  reflection, 
his  heart  filled  with  the  dark  assurance  that  the 
gods  bad  chosen  him  as  their  avenger. 

"  This  ghastly  shape  dilates  before  me,"  he  cried, 
in  deep  emotion.  "I  cannot  shut  it  out.  My 
thoughts  grow  rigid,  and  as  that  grim  and  pros- 
trate figure  haunts  them  my  sinews  stiffen  like  it. 
Gracious  powers  !  if  the  great  duty  of  my  life  be 
near,  grant  that  it  may  be  to  suffer,  not  to  strike." 

The  next  scene  of  our  story  opens  with  an 
interview  in  the  temple  between  Ion  and  Cleman- 
the,  in  which  their  thoughts  of  love  were  over- 
weighed  by  the  dire  duty  which  still  pressed  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  devoted  youth. 

"  Clemanthe,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  I  passed  but 
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now  the  solemn  range  of  Argive  monarchs  that 
sit  in  sculptured  mockery  of  empire,  their  eyes 
of  stone  were  bent  upon  me  instinct  with  a 
frightful  life,  that  seemed  to  draw  me  into  fellow- 
ship with  them ;  while  their  ponderous  lips  un- 
closed, and,  as  I  live  to  tell  thee,  murmured, '  Hail ! 
Ion  the  devoted  1'  " 

"  These  are  fancies,"  declared  Clemanthe.  "  Bid 
them  from  thee,  and  strive  to  be  thyself." 

"  And  yet  the  dire  thought  has  grown  familiar 
with  me.  "Would  that  I  could  escape  it !" 

"  It  will  away  in  sleep." 

"  No,  no !  I  dare  not  sleep ;  for  well  I  know 
that  then  the  knife  will  gleam,  the  blood  will 
gush,  the  form  will  stiffen.  I  will  walk  a  while  in 
the  sweet  evening  light,  and  try  to  chase  these 
fearful  images  away." 

"  Let  me  go  with  thee." 

"No,  dearest,  not  to-night.  The  plague  still 
rages  fiercely  in  the  vale,  and  I  am  placed  in 
grave  commission  here  to  watch  the  gates ;  in- 
deed, thou  must  not  pass.  I  will  be  merrier  when 
we  meet  again, — trust  me,  my  love,  I  will ;  fare 
well." 

"Farewell,  then. — Danger  besets  him,"  she 
murmured,  after  he  had  gone  ;  "  danger  from  his 
own  unwholesome  thoughts.  I  will  follow  him." 

Ion's  wandering  footsteps  led  him  into  the 
grove  within  whose  shades  Medon  had  first  found 
him,  a  deserted  infant,  and  which  had  long  been 
his  chosen  place  of  withdrawal  frQm  human 
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society.  Here  he  cast  himself  upon  the  earth, 
and  lay  lost  in  deep  thought. 

It  was  in  this  very  grove,  and  almost  at  this 
very  spot,  that  Phocion  and  Ctesiphon  had  agreed 
to  meet  at  sunset.  At  the  hour  appointed  they 
came,  bringing  with  them  other  youthful  Argives, 
all  breathing  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  rebellion. 

Phocion  had  news  which  fitted  well  to  their 
purpose.  He  had  learned  that  Adrastus,  on 
reaching  the  palace  cou^t,  had  called  for  wine,  as 
if  to  drown  some  throe  of  passion  or  remorse, 
and  had  bidden  his  soldiers  to  share  his  choicest 
stores.  He  now  lay  in  the  heavy  sleep  of  excess, 
while  the  soldiers,  mad  with  carousal,  had  left 
the  gates  open  and  unguarded.  The  conspirators 
might  enter,  line  the  passages  which  led  to  the 
royal  chamber,  and  hold  the  tyrant  at  their  will. 

"  Let  the  gods,  by  the  old  course  of  lot,  reveal 
the  name  of  the  predestined  avenger,"  he  sug- 
gested. "  For  myself,  I  devote  all  powers  of  soul 
and  body  to  that  glorious  purpose." 

"  And  1 1"     "  And  I !"  exclaimed  the  others. 

"  And  I !"  eried  Ion,  rushing  from  the  covert 
where  he  had  lain  concealed. 

"Most  welcome,"  exclaimed  Phocion.  "Thy 
unspotted  soul  will  sanctify  our  counsels." 

"The  gods  have  prompted  me,"  said  Ion, 
solemnly.  "  I  rejoice  to  step  from  the  grim  round 
of  waking  dreams  into  this  fellowship,  which 
makes  all  clear.  Will  you  trust  me,  Ctesiphon  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we  waste  the  precious  minutes.    Tho 
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tyrant  lives  and  may  escape  us.  I  wear  a  casque 
beneath  whose  iron  circlet  my  father's  dark  hairs 
whitened.  Let  it  hold  the  names  of  his  avengers." 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  name  drawn  from 
the  casque  should  designate  the  agent  of  death 
to  the  tyrant,  and  that  a  second  lot  should  be 
drawn,  he  who  drew  it  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first,  should  he  fail  in  his  work. 

Cassander,  one  of  the  youthful  band,  prepared 
the  names  and  threw  them  into  the  helmet.  The 
lots  were  drawn  by  Ctesiphon. 

"Now,  gods,  decide,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  a 
folded  paper  from  the  iron  arbiter  of  fate.  This 
he  opened  and  pondered  over. 

"  The  name  ?  Why  do  you  pause  ?"  asked  Pho- 
cion,  impatiently. 

"  'Tis  Ion  !"  he  announced. 

"  Well  I  knew  it  would  be  mine,"  said  Ion. 

"Phoeion!"  announced  Ctesiphon,  as  he  drew 
and  opened  another  lot.  "  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  strike  him  dead,  if  he  should  prove  faint- 
hearted." 

"  With  my  life  I'll  answer  for  his  constancy," 
replied  Phoeion. 

"  Your  hand !"  said  Ctesiphon  to  Ion.  "  'Tis 
cold  as  death." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  as  firm,"  answered  Ion. 

Ctesiphon  led  the  chosen  minister  of  fate  to 
the  altar,  which  marked  the  spot  where  they  had 
assembled,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  knife  which, 
he  declared,  had  for  ages  been  dedicated  in  his 
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home  to  sacrificial  uses.  This  he  bade  him  to 
consecrate  by  use  against  the  King  of  Argos  and 
his  race. 

"  His  race !"  exclaimed  Ion.  "  Is  he  not  left 
alone  on  earth  ?  He  has  no  brother  and  no 
child." 

"  "  Such  words  the  god  has  used,"  answered 
Ctesiphon.  "  He  never  speaks  in  vain." 

"  There  were  old  rumors  of  an  infant  born,  and 
strangely  vanishing,"  said  Phocion.  "  We  must 
root  out  the  stock,  that  no  stray  scion  shall  renew 
the  tree." 

Ion  thereupon  advanced  to  the  altar,  and,  up- 
lifting the  knife,  solemnly  invoked  the  gods. 

"  In  your  presence,  ye  eldest  gods,"  he  earnestly 
said,  "  for  now  I  feel  ye  nigh,  I  dedicate  this  arm 
to  the  destruction  of  the  king,  and  of  his  race ! 
Oh,  keep  me  pitiless  ;  expel  all  human  weakness 
from  my  frame ;  and  if  he  has  a  child  whose  blood 
is  needful  to  the  sacrifice  my  country  asks,  harden 
my  soul  to  shed  it! — Was  not  that  thunder?" 

"No;  I  heard  no  sound,"  answered  Ctesiphon. 
11  Now,  mark  me,  Ion.  You  shall  be  led  to  the 
king's  chamber ;  we  shall  be  at  hand.  Phocion, 
be  it  thine  to  watch  that  the  troops  do  not  sur- 
round us  unprepared." 

"  I  am  to  second  Ion  if  he  fail,"  replied  Phocion. 

"  He  cannot  fail,"  said  Ctesiphon.  "  I  shall  be 
nigh." 

The  dread  purpose  to  which  Ion  had  thus  dedi- 
cated himself  did  not  escape  the  knowledge  of 
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Clemanthe,  whose  watchful  love  had  led  her  into 
the  grove  upon  his  footsteps.  She  came  upon 
him  where  he  stood  alone,  having  requested  of 
his  companions  some  minutes  for  solitary  self- 
communing. 

Ion,  who  never  yet  concealed  from  her  a 
thought  or  purpose,  failed  to  do  so  now,  and  she 
learned  from  him  that  he  was  bound  by  oath  to 
a  dread  deed,  whose  nature  he  was  forbidden  to 
name.  "What  this  deed  was  her  reason  told  her, 
and  after  he  had  left  her  in  response  to  the  call 
of  his  late  companions,  she  hastened  to  her  father 
with  the  knowledge  she  had  gained. 

The  affrighted  girl  found  Medon  in  a  state  of 
strange  emotion.  Information  of  the  highest 
moment  had  just  come  to  him,  written  within  a 
scroll,  which  a  dying  man  had  begged  should  be 
conveyed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  just  perused. 

Its  contents  had  filled  the  venerable  priest  with 
surprise  and  joy.  He  bade  Clemanthe  to  be 
silent  till  he  could  repeat  the  story  he  had  learned, 
and  which  deeply  concerned  Ion.  The  lineage  of 
the  deserted  infant  had,  he  said,  been  revealed  to 
him. 

The  scroll  related  that  the  dying  man  and 
another  had  been  hired  to  murder  an  infant  of 
tender  years.  They  had  torn  the  child  from  its 
mother's  arms,  and  rushed  with  it  to  the  verge 
of  a  lofty  rock  which  overlooked  a  torrent,  into 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  hurl  its  helpless 
form.  But  the  foremost  ruffian,  hurrying  onward 
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too  rapidly,  incautiously  trod  upon  a  stone  that 
gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  was  hurled  to 
the  death  which  he  had  intended  for  the  innocent 
child.  His  companion,  who  bore  the  infant, 
scared  by  his  fate,  carried  the  child  to  a  safer 
place  and  laid  it  on  the  ground.  Here  he  watched 
until  he  saw  it  rescued.  The  hand  that  took  it  up 
was  that  of  Medon  ;  the  child  was  Ion  ;  the  sire 

was "  Can  you  not  guess  ?"  he  asked.  "  The 

first  in  Argos !" 

"  Not  Adrastus  ?  He  cannot,  must  not  be  that 
tyrant's  son  1"  cried  Clernanthe,  struck  by  sudden 
horror. 

"  It  is  most  certain." 

"  Oh,  ye  great  gods,  he  seeks  the  life  of  Adras- 
tus !  of  his  sire !"  she  exclaimed.  "  At  this  moment, 
while  we  talk,  he  may  stain  his  soul  with  parri- 
cide!" 

"  What,  Ion,  the  gentlest " 

"  It  is  true !  I  saw  the  weapon  gleaming  in  his 
vest !  I  heard  him  called  1" 

"  Shall  I  alarm  the  palace  ?" 

"  No ;  it  is  too  late.  Gods,  is  there  no  hope,  no 
reprieve  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  Heaven  assist  us,"  answered  Medon. 

He  proceeded  to  tell  her,  in  excited  accents,  of 
a  secret  passage  between  the  palace  and  the  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  made  by  some  former,  pious 
king.  He  had  traversed  it  in  his  youth.  It  might 
still  be  passable. 

"  Do  not  waste  an  instant !"  cried  Clemanthe, 
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distractedly.  "Speed,  speed,  my  father!  The 
fatal  moments  fly, — stay  not  for  me ;  I  need  no 
aid ;  you  see  how  calm  I  am." 

"  The  gods  protect  you,"  said  Medon,  as  he  has- 
tened away  to  put  his  project  into  execution. 

Medon  was  none  too  soon,  for  the  conspirators 
had  lost  no  time  in  the  execution  of  their  revenge- 
ful task.  They  had  entered  the  palace  unseen  by 
the  drunken  guards,  lined  its  passages,  and  sent 
Ion  forward  to  his  predestined  duty. 

Entering  the  bed-chamber  of  Adrastus,  the 
chosen  assassin  had  found  him  sleeping,  and  smil- 
ing as  if  from  happy  dreams.  Ion  could  not 
strike  him  thus,  and  bade  him  wake — to  die. 

Adrastus  sprang  up  in  alarm  at  the  summons, 
and  called  loudly  for  his  guards.  He  called  in 
vain.  His  visitor  told  him  that  his  guards  lay 
senseless  from  revelry,  that  the  boldest  of  the 
Argive  youths  held  the  palace,  and  that  no  human 
hand  could  save  him  from  death. 

"  Present  death  is  the  award  of  Powers  that 
watch  above  me,"  said  Ion.  "  I  but  stand  to  exe- 
cute their  sentence." 

"  I  know  thee  !"  exclaimed  Adrastus.  "  The 
youth  I  spared  this  morning.  Kill  me,  if  thou 
darest  do  a  deed  that  will  haunt  thee  to  the 
grave." 

"  The  gods  command  me,"  answered  Ion,  sol- 
emnly.    "  I  must  obey  them.     If  there  is  a  friend 
whom,  dying,  thou  wouldst  greet  by  word  or  to- 
ken, speak  thy  last  bidding." 
18 
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"I  have  none  on  earth,"  answered  Adrastus, 
sadly.  "  If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me." 

As  he  faced  Ion  with  kingly  resolution,  he 
seemed  to  see  in  the  features  of  the  avenger  those 
of  one  who  had  long  passed  from  him.  She,  the 
only  one  he  had  ever  loved,  appeared  to  his 
aroused  soul  to  bid  him  join  her ;  and,  welcoming 
death,  he  bade  the  youth  to  strike. 

"Gods!  to  what  office  have  ye  doomed  me?" 
exclaimed  Ion.  "  Now  !" 

He  raised  the  knife  to  strike.  As  he  did  so  the 
voice  of  Medon  sounded  without,  calling  "Ion! 
Ion !" 

"  Be  quick,  or  thou  art  lost !"  said  Adrastus. 

"Ion,  forbear  1"  exclaimed  Medon,  rushing  has- 
tily into  the  room.  "  Behold  thy  son,  Adrastus !" 

Ion  stood  like  one  stupefied  with  horror;  the 
knife  fell  from  his  hand ;  he  reeled,  and  dropped 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

"  My  son !"  cried  the  king.  "  'Tis  false !  I  had 
but  one, — and  the  deep  wave  rolls  over  him." 

"  He  lives,  and  lies  before  you.  I'll  give  you 
proof." 

"  Great  Jove,  I  thank  you  !"  answered  Adrastus. 
"Proof?  He  has  her  lineaments, — her  voice, — I 
ask  no  more.  It  is  my  child !  Raise  him  gently, 
Medon." 

The  clang  of  arms  without  filled  the  air  at  this 
instant.  Ion,  who  had  been  recovering,  sprang 
hastily  up. 

"  They  come !  they  come !"  he  cried,  "  they  who 
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are  leagued  with  me  against  thy  life.  Here  let  us 
fall." 

"I  will  confront  them  yet,"  cried  Adrastus. 
"  Within  I  have  a  weapon  that  has  drunk  a 
traitor's  blood  ere  now.  There  will  I  wait  them." 

He  hastily  left  the  room  with  Ion  for  an  inner 
chamber.  His  departure  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  Ctesiphon,  Cassander,  and  others 
of  the  conspirators. 

"  What  treachery  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Ctesiphon. 
"  The  tyrant  fled  ?  and  Ion  ?  Let  me  search  yon- 
der chamber." 

Medon  sought  to  stop  him,  but  the  avenging 
youth  rushed  fiercely  forward,  and  disappeared  in 
the  inner  chamber  just  as  Crythes,  with  a  body 
of  soldiers,  appeared  at  the  main  portal. 

"  Soldiers,  hasten  to  defend  your  master !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  This  way " 

He  was  stopped  by  Ctesiphon,  who  reappeared, 
waving  a  bloody  dagger. 

"  It  is  accomplished !"  he  cried.  "  Shade  of  my 
murdered  father,  look  on  thy  son  and  smile  I" 

"  Whose  blood  is  that  ?"  demanded  Crythes. 

"  The  king's." 

"  Wretch  !  your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  this 
deed  !"  He  seized  Ctesiphon. 

As  he  did  so  Adrastus  entered  the  room,  bleed- 
ing from  a  mortal  wound,  and  supported  by  Ion. 

"Here  let  me  rest,"  he  said.  "In  this  old 
chamber  did  my  life  begin,  and  here  I'll  end  it." 

"  Here  is  the  traitor,"  cried  Crythes. 
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"  Set  him  free  at  once.  Ctesiphon,  I  gave  you 
cause  for  this.  I  ask  but  one  boon  from  you. 
Let  me  not  see  you  more." 

"Farewell!"  said  Ctesiphon,  striding  from  the 
room. 

At  the  further  command  of  the  king  all  left  the 
room  but  Ion.  An  affecting  conversation  ensued 
between  the  father  and  son,  the  king's  voice 
growing  weaker  minute  by  minute,  yet  his  heart 
filled  with  deeper  happiness  than  he  had  known 
for  years. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  thou  art  the 
best  and  bravest  of  a  race  of  rightful  monarchs. 
Thou  must  mount  the  throne  thy  ancestors  have 
filled,  and  by  great  deeds  efface  the  memory  of 
thy  fated  sire." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Ion. 

"Then  I  die  happy.  Bless  thee,  King  of 
Argos  I" 

These  were  the  last  words  of  Adrastus.  In  a 
minute  more  he  drew  his  last  breath  in  his  son's 
arms. 

Laying  him  reverently  down,  Ion  stood  lost  in 
deep  musings. 

"  King  did  he  hail  me  ?"  he  said.  He  picked 
up  the  fallen  knife.  "  Vain  dream.  Come  back, 
thou  truant  steel.  Half  of  thy  work  the  gods' 
absolved  thee  from ;  the  rest  remains.  Oh,  my 
father,  mournful  and  brief  will  be  my  heritage." 

He  concealed  the  weapon  as  loud  shouts  came 
to  his  ears  from  without.  Medon  had  spread  the 
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tidings  he  had  learned,  a  tale  of  wonder  which 
the  citizens  received  with  joy,  while  a  messenger 
from  the  sages  was  already  hastening  to  greet  the 
new  king  and  beg  him  to  meet  them  in  council. 

Meanwhile  Ctesiphon  sought  Phocion,  who  had 
been  placed  on  guard  to  watch  the  soldiers, 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  sternly  bade 
him  to  complete  the  task  assigned  him.  They 
had,  he  declared,  but  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another ;  the  oracle  would  not  be  fulfilled  while 
one  born  from  that  hated  race  drew  the  breath 
of  life. 

This  stern  demand  filled  the  soul  of  Phocion 
with  pain  and  horror.  Ion  for  years  had  been  his 
friend  and  playmate. 

"  Canst  thou  bid  me  slay  him  ?"  he  asked. 

"  The  deed  be  mine,  then,"  cried  Ctesiphon, 
fiercely. 

"  Hold  !  If  by  our  dreadful  compact  he  must 
die,  'tis  mine  to  smite  him.  I  will  confront  him 
armed  with  delicious  memories  of  our  youth,  and 
pierce  him  through  them  all." 

The  predestined  assassin  trusted  too  much 
to  his  strength  of  will.  He  sought  Ion  where 
he  walked  in  solitary  musing  on  the  terrace  of 
the  palace,  and  struck  at  him  with  his  dagger. 
But  love  weakened  his  arm.  The  blow  was 
feebly  given.  Ion  seized  him,  wrested  the 
weapon  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  flung  it 
away. 

"  What  novice  in  the  assassin's  trade  is  this  ?" 
VOL.  III.— o  18* 
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lie  demanded.  "  Ha !  Phocion !  you  did  not 
mean " 

"  I  meant  to  take  your  life ;  urged  by  remem- 
brance of  my  vow." 

"  And  could  you  think  I  had  forgotten  ?" 

"You?" 

'"  Come  watch  beside  my  throne  to-morrow.  If 
I  fail  in  the  sternest  duty  which  my  country  needs, 
my  bosom  will  be  open  to  your  steel,  as  now  to 
your  embrace." 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Ion ;  here  kneeling  at 
your  feet  ?  Do  not  crush  me  with  more  love  than 
lies  in  the  word  'pardon.'  " 

"  That  word  I  will  not  speak.  Your  thousand 
kindnesses  far  outweigh  a  moment's  hostile  im- 
pulse. Come,  old  playmate,  we'll  walk  and  talk 
a  while.  The  duties  of  state  will  soon  divide  us, 
let  us  enjoy  these  minutes." 

And  taking  Phocion's  arm  he  led  him  up  and 
down  the  terrace  in  brotherly  talk,  in  which  they 
recalled  the  kindly  recollections  of  their  days  of 
childhood. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  Ion,  who  had 
risen  the  day  before  as  an  unknown  foundling, 
left  his  couch  as  the  acknowledged  King  of  Argos. 
The  people  were  filled  with  joy  that  one  whom 
they  all  loved  had  become  their  rightful  king  ;  the 
sages  prepared  to  meet  the  new  monarch  in  sol- 
emn council ;  high  officers  of  the  state  came  to 
him  with  inquiries  as  to  the  day's  ceremonies  ;  the 
only  gloom  in  Argos  was  that  made  t>y  the  pesti- 
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lence,  which  pursued  its  course  unabated,  and 
that  which  oppressed  Ion's  heart,  in  its  brooding 
thought  of  the  awful  decree  of  destiny. 

Phocion,  who  divined  his  purpose,  came  to  him 
early,  with  a  heart-felt  prayer  that  he  would  live 
for  Argos,  not  die  for  her,  Before  Ion  could  an- 
swer, Agenor,  the  venerable  chief  of  the  sages, 
entered  to  ask  who  should  be  bidden  to  the  even- 
ing feast.  Cleon,  another  officer,  followed,  to 
receive  instructions  about  the  games  in  honor  of 
the  new  monarch ;  and  quickly  afterwards  Cas- 
sander  appeared,  with  the  request  that  Ion  would 
give  audience  to  a  few  of  his  former  cherished 
friends,  who  came  to  wish  him  joy. 

"  Tis  time  we  seek  the  temple,"  said  Phocion, 
when  Ion  had  with  gentle  words  dismissed  the 
last  of  his  callers. 

"  Phocion,  must  I  to  the  temple  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  sacrificial  rites  must  be  performed 
before  you  are  enthroned." 

"Then  I  must  gaze  on  things  which  will  arouse 
the  struggling  thoughts  I  had  subdued, — perchance 
may  meet  with  her  whose  name  I  dare  not  utter. 
Well,  I  am  ready." 

His  dread  that  he  might  meet  Clemanthe  was 
well  founded.  She,  whose  heart  burned  to  see 
him  again,  had  sought  the  passage  which  he  must 
traverse  on  his  way  to  the  altar,  and  here  Ion 
found  her  waiting,  her  face  expressing  mingled 
fear  and  joy. 

His  grave  greeting,  and  his  solemnly-expressed 
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wish  that  she  should  forget  the  goodly  dream  of 
their  love,  turned  the  balance  of  her  heart  to 
dread  that  in  his  greatness  he  designed  to  cast  her 
off.  Yet  his  words  held  a  deeper  meaning  than 
that  of  kingly  pride. 

"Dark  and  cold,"  he  said,  "stretches  the  path 
which,  when  I  wear  the  crown,  I  needs  must 
enter;  the  great  gods  forbid  that  thou  shouldst 
follow  in  it." 

"  Oh,  unkind !  and  shall  we  never  see  each 
other?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the 
hills,  that  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams,  that 
lucid  flow  forever ; of  the  stars,  whose  fields  of  azure 
my  spirit  has  sought  to  tread :  all  were  dumb.  But 
now,  while  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face,  I  feel 
the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty  can  never 
wholly  perish ;  we  shall  meet  again,  Clemanthe." 

"  Bless  thee  for  that  name !"  cried  the  grateful 
girl.  "  Call  me  that  name  again.  Your  words 
sound  strangely,  yet  they  breathe  kindness." 

"  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  father's  sake  thou 
art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Time  will  reconcile 
thee  to  the  lovely  things  of  this  delightful  world. 
And  if  another,  a  happier, — no,  I  cannot  bid  thee 
love  another !  I  did  think  I  could  have  said  it, 
but  'tis  in  vain." 

"  Thou  art  mine  own  then,  still  ?"  exclaimed 
Clemanthe,  with  beaming  face. 

"  I  am  thine  own !  Thus  let  me  clasp  thee  I—- 
nearer !  Oh,  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  short !" 
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This  moment  of  love's  ecstasy  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  Agenor,  who  came  to  announce 
that  the  sacrificial  rites  were  ready.  With  a  last 
embrace  Ion  released  his  love,  and  followed  into 
the  temple. 

An  hour  afterwards  a  scene  of  stately  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  great  square  of  the  city.  Here 
were  prepared  a  throne  and  an  altar,  while  the 
statues  which  adorned  the  square  were  decorated 
with  garlands.  As  the  people  stood  expectant  a 
grand  procession  entered,  embracing  the  priests, 
the  nobles,  and  the  sages,  and  lastly  Ion,  in  royal 
robes. 

Loud  shouts  of  greeting  hailed  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne.  In  all  the  assembly  there 
was  but  one  hostile  face  and  voice,  those  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  whose  thirst  for  revenge  on  the  royal  race 
of  Argos  was  yet  unsated. 

"Hark!  servile  trumpets  greet  his  coming!" 
he  said.  "  Watch  how  power  will  change 
him.  You'll  see  how  he  will  act  when  seated 
firm  upon  the  throne  of  the  tyrant  whose  blood 
he  boasts, — unless  some  honest  arm  should  shed 
it  first." 

Ion,  amid  the  happy  faces  that  surrounded  him, 
was  so  pale  that  Medon  asked  in  surprise  what ' 
inward  trouble  marbled  his  face. 

"  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  ?"  he  gravely  answered. 
"  It  is  a  solemn  office  I  assume ;  yet  thus,  with 
Apollo's  blessing,  I  embrace  it." 

Seating   himself  upon  the    throne,  amid    the 
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shouts  of  the  people  and  the  ringing  sound  of 
trumpets,  Ion  called  the  venerable  Agenor  before 
him,  and  requested  him,  as  the  wisest  of  the 
Argives,  to  assume  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
councils,  and  to  fill  the  seats  of  justice  with  men 
of  honor  and  probity. 

Next  Crythes  was  called  before  him,  and  bidden 
to  take  himself  and  his  hireling  soldiery  from  the 
land  of  Argos.  Ample  reward  for  their  services 
would  be  given,  but  the  "realm  needed  them  no 
longer. 

"  Will  you  leave  our  city  naked  to  the  first 
assault  of  reckless  foes  ?"  cried  Crythes,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  No,  Crythes,  our  own  honest  hearts  and  free 
hands  shall  be  our  safeguard.  We  shall  not  ask 
one  venal  sword  to  guard  our  country's  peace. 
Agenor,  see  that  they  embark  ere  nightfall." 

He  next  bade  Medon  to  continue  to  guard 
Apollo's  shrine,  and  begged  him  still  to  befriend 
the  helpless  stranger,  as  in  the  past. 

Then  to  the  people  he  turned,  and  earnestly 
craved  a  boon  of  them. 

"  Swear  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will  seek 
hereafter  in  yourselves  the  means  of  sovereign 
rule.  Our  narrow  space  needs  not  that  magic  of 
a  single  name,  which  wider  regions  may  require, 
to  draw  their  interests  unto  one ;  but,  like  a 
family,  you  may  tenderly  be  governed  by  simple 
laws.  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  do  this.  Prom- 
ise, that  if  I  leave  no  issue,  the  sovereign  power 
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shall  live  in  the  affections  of  the  general  heart, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  best." 

"  We  swear  it !"  they  answered,  kneeling. 

"Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers!" 
exclaimed  Ion.  "  Now  give  me  leave  a  moment 
to  approach  that  altar,  unattended." 

He  descended  from  the  throne,  and  walked  with 
a  grave  step  and  face  of  marble  pallor  to  the 
altar. 

"  Gracious  gods !  in  whose  mild  service  my  glad 
youth  was  spent,  look  on  me  now,"  he  said,  in 
accents  that  thrilled  every  listening  heart.  "  And 
if  there  is  a  power  beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed 
through  all  your  shapes  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
that  lives  in  earth  and  heaven,  to  ye  I  offer  up 
this  conscious  being,  full  of  life  and  love,  for  my 
dear  country's  welfare.  Let  this  blow  end  all  her 
sorrows." 

He  drew  the  concealed  sacrificial  knife  as  he 
spoke,  and  ere  a  hand  could  intervene  to  prevent, 
thrust  it  deeply  into  his  breast.  Ctesiphon,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  feeling,  rushed  forward  to  sup- 
port him. 

"Ctesiphon,"  said  Ion,  solemnly,  "you  are 
avenged,  and  will  forgive  me." 

"  Eevenged !"  cried  Ctesiphon,  in  deep  remorse. 
"  Ah,  could  I  die  to  save  you !" 

"  Hold !"  exclaimed  Clemanthe,  rushing  wildly 
forward.  "  Let  me  support  him  !  Stand  away ! 
Indeed,  I  have  best  right,  although  you  know  it 
not,  to  cling  to  him  in  death." 
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"  This  is  a  joy  I  did  not  hope  for,"  said  Ion,  in 
glad  accents.  "  This  is  sweet,  indeed !  Bend  thy 
eyes  on  me." 

"  And  for  this  it  was  thou  wouldst  have  weaned 
me  from  thee  I"  exclaimed  Clemanthe.  "  Couldst 
thou  think  I  would  be  so  divorced  ?" 

"  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe.  It  was  a  shallow 
and  idle  thought.  'Tis  past.  No  show  of  cold- 
ness frets  us  now,  no  vain  disguise,  my  love." 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  an 
ardent  youth,  who  came  on  flying  feet  from  the 
city,  with  the  glad  cry, — 

"  I  bring  you  glorious  tidings  !  The  pestilence 
abates !" 

"Do  ye  not  hear?"  exclaimed  Ion,  springing  to 
his  feet  with  his  last  strength.  "  Hearken !  the 
curse  my  ancestry  had  spread  o'er  Argos  is  dis- 
pelled !  Think  not  of  me.  Te  are  strong  and 
well ;  shout  your  glad  feelings  I  My  own  Cle- 
manthe, let  this  console  thee  also ;  Argos  lives, 
— the  offering  is  accepted, — all  is  well." 

And,  tottering,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  sor- 
rowing maiden,  and  breathed  out  his  life  under 
the  love-light  of  her  eyes. 
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